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Spreader Applying the Powdered Lime 
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Limestone 


HERE is hardly a State or a section where the soils are not sadly lacking in lime. 


American Agricu!turigt 


Turned to Dollars! 


For this 


reason clover and alfalfa refuse to grow—-soils stay sick and sour—and many crops are stunted. 

Yet, in many of these sections there is an abundance of limestone that merely needs to be 
finely pulverized and applied to the soil. It would make those acid lands sweet and productive. Clo- 
ver and alfalfa would grow where now it does not thrive—bigger crops of grain would follow. 


The limerock would furnish the material for concrete silos and for good roads as well. If you are the owner of limestone 


land you can figure that your limestone ledge is worth from $2 to $3 per ton when finely pulverized. 


PULVER you can pulverize from 2 to 3 tons per hour. 


With a Jeffrey LIME- 


Can you afford to let your limestone, ledge lie idle when it will earn 


such profits as that? Why not use the plant food that. Nature stored in your soil? Why not turn the stone to gold? 


The LIMEPULVER will enable you to grind limestone 


right on the farm and that means turning limestone into dollars. 
The Jeffrey LIMEPULVER is 
crush rock for road work, that will 
reduce but a small portion to the 
proper fineness. It is not just a 
pulverizer designed to reduce 
small rock to dust. It is both a 
crusher and a pulverizer — made 
just like the big stationary lime- 
grinding plants that we have built 
for years. You can feed the LIME- 

Drawing from 


PULVER big rocks weighing 
— Photograph show- 


60 pounds, and out pours the 
Y Ving LIM E- 


limestone finely ground. 
mm PULVER 


Ohe 


The machine will literally 
last a lifetime—there is little wear 
and tear. For this machine re- a 
duces rock to dust — not by 
inding—but with the es Number 2 
effr Swi Hammers ioe 
strike the sath while revolving pulverizing 
ina rig ome J it in the air 1 ton an 
to dust. These pulverizing ham- ‘ 
mers are rar ty of Manganese hour with 
Steel—the toughest metal known only 10 
—the kind used for the giant h 
guns of the Navy. The main - D- 
shaft carrying the hammer FF 
drum runs on dust-proof, self- & 
aligning, self-contained ball & 
bearings. This is one of the 
many reasons why the 
LIMEPULVER gives such 
a big output with such lit- 
tle power. 
Most men buy machines 
to produce ground limestone 
for the soil. Yet, sometimes 
crushed rock is wanted for 
road and concrete work. 
A turn of the lever and 
the LIMEPULVER 
will deliver crushed 
rock instead of lime- 
stone finely pul- 
verized. 


Tf crushed rock 
is wanted for 
road or con~ = 
E crete work—simply Vas 
push a lever at 48 
i the side of the 


machine. 


not just a crusher, built to 


effrey 


AMEP 


You can instantly adjust the machine to crush rock to any 
size desired. Simply turn a lever that regulates the crusher jaws. 
The LIMEPULVER will pulverize oyster shells, tobacco 
stems, bone and corn on the cob 
The LIMEPULVER is 
built in sizes to suit engines from 
8 h.p. to 30 h.p. Our No. 2 
with a 10 h.p. engine will give 1 
ton an hour guaranteed. Larger 
sizes for larger engines will give 
many times greater capacity. The 
LIMEPULVER can be furnish- 

ed on skids or on trucks—with or without elevator. 


It is an outfit for farm use built on the same principle we have used 
for years in building stationary plants all over the world. It is covered 
by the Jeffrey tee that insures satisfaction. 

_ _Many owners report that they paid for their outfits in a few weeks, 
grinding for their neighbors and that have orders for thousands of tons. 


Write for Our Free Trial Offer 


We would like to show you right on your own tarm just what the 
LIMEPULVER does. Write us now for our interesting descriptive cat- 
alogue, illustrated with actual photographs of the machine at work and get 
our offer that enables you to try the LIMEPULVER right on your farm 
using your own power and your own rock. 


Sig 


The Jeffrey Mfg. aaa 


263 FIRST AVENUE 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
263 First Avenue 
Columbus, 0, 


Gentlemen: — Please send met 


Home Grinding 
of Limestone 


complete information about th: 
LIMEPULVER, together with your cat- 

alog and full particulars how I can t 
the LIMEPULVER right on my farm on @) 


ON ESE ee! | he 
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Farmers Market a Winner 


Farmers’ interests truly protected--Local grange starts ball a-rolling---Gathers no moss on two years’ trip to final 
organization---Market rulings---City gives help---Prices to growers slightly better than at stores--- 
Splendid example of co-operation---Editorial correspondence 


N ENCOURAGING farmers’ market 
was organized last July at New 
Brunswick, N J, and has met with 

some success. The movement was started 
two years ago by members of the Milltown 
grange, who were not satisfied with the 
prices they received from the wholesale men. 
Accordingly the grange solicited the help of 
the New Jersey department of agricultural 
extension. In answer A. L. Clark was ap- 
pointed to handle the arrangements and the 


success which has been made largely is due ~ 


to his efforts in the last two years. The Middle- 
sex county farm demonstrator, I. L. Owen, 
and L. J. Cosgrove and W. Hendrickson 
Clark, two of the largest truck farmers of the 
county, also lent valuable assistance. In 1913 
the city ordinances conflicted with the market 
plans which the farmers desired. The local 
grange followed by the pomona and Middlesex 
county board of agriculture then petitioned 
the city to make special city market regula- 
tions. The final outgrowth of this action was 
the purchase, due largely to ex-Mayor Austin 
Scott, of a 110x220-foot plot of ‘ground for 
$5000 in the down-town business section of 
New Brunswick, N J. 


produce brought into the city before 7 a m 
must be taken directly to the farmers’ mar- 
ket, unless ordered in advance, and is de- 
livered immediately to the buyer. No ped- 
dling on the streets is allowed before 7 a m. 
All farmers selling goods on the market are 
required to make affidavit that they actually 
engage in the business of farming, and that 
they raise more than half the total amount 
of food offered for sale. Sea food sold on the 
market comes under the same classification. 
This regulation bars out city wholesalers and 
hucksters, and infraction of these rules 
means a breaking of the city ordinances. 
Two arrests early in the season were suffi- 
cient to prove them enforceable. 

The concrete walk through the center of 
the market place is divided into spaces 9 feet 
wide, and into these the farmer backs his 
wagon, keeping the tailboard within 6 feet 
of the curb. Some put up temperary stands 
to display their products. Each wagon is 
taxed 25 cents a day for the privilege of using 
the market. Spaces may be reserved for cer- 
tain days upon payment of the reserved space 
fee of 20 cents a day. In order to avoid un- 


which storekeepers about the city are willing 
to pay. Consequently they patronize the 
market instead of the store. At first only 
a few foreign women residing nearby took 
advantage of the retail selling. As the news 
spread, however, the attendance increased, 
and on one morning during the hight of the 
peach season over 300 women were counted 
at the market at one time. But here, as at 
other places where farmers’ markets are 
being tried, the middle and well-to-do classes 
do not give their patronage. This may be 
due to pride on the part of the American 
housewife, who hates to carry a market 
basket through the street, or more probably 
to the early hour at which the farmers come 
to town. The housewives know about the 
market, too, for the city has been liberal in 
its advertisements in the local papers. 

The following prices which the farmers re- 
ceived at various times during August and 
September are typical of the sales: Peppers 
$1 a bushel, ripe tomatoes 60 cents a half 
bushel, green 25 cents, potatoes 60 to 75 
cents a bushel, grapes 40 to 75 cents a half 
bushel, lettuce 75 cents a dozen heads, water- 

melons 5, 6 and 7 





About that time 
the city changed its 
system of administra- 
tion to the commis- 
sion form of govern- 
ment, and the new 
infusion of blood was 
even more favorable 
to the establishment 
of the farmers mar- 
ket. Through the 
co-operative efforts 
of the granges, 
county board of agri- 
culture, New Jersey 
extension department 
and James Mershon, 
city commissioner 
having charge of pub- 
lic markets, the mar- 
ket was finally 
opened in its present 
form July I, 1915. 
Running through the 
center of the market 
plot to the Raritan 





cents each, according 
to size; cabbage $l a 
barrel, country but- 
ter 35 cents a pound, 
beets 30 cents for 12 
bunches, string beans 
$1 a bushel, lima 
beans 22 cents a 
quart, and sea food 
sold by fishermen 
from the coast 60 
cents a 100 clams and 
bluefish at reasonable 
prices. The market 
keeper bought a 3%- 
pound bluefish at 35 
cents. Peaches in 
season sold for 50 to 
60 cents a _ basket. 
Consumers buying at 
the retail stores paid 
15 cents for a two- 
quart basket or $1.05 
a peach basket. 
String beans. that 
brought on the mar- 








canal on the far side 
is a 15-foot concrete 
walk, to which the farmers can back their 
wagons. Around the border of the plot is 
further backing space. But this did not give 
ample room, for many growers are anxious 
to use the market, and the 50 to 85 farmers 
during the summer season more than filled 
up the 110x220-foot space. Accordingly, the 
adjacent street and nearby side streets were 
set aside by city ordinance and became a 
Portion of market reservation from 4 a m to 
12 o’clock noon. 


Market Truly Farmers’ Institution 


From the very start, it was the purpose of 
the organizers that this be conducted as a 
Wholesale and retail market solely for farm- 
ers. To protect these interests a set of rules 
foverns its operation and management. The 
market is open each week day. All farm 


Only Farmers Can Sell on the New Brunswick Market 


necessary noise or disturbance early in the 
morning farmers are not allowed to call out 
their goods, and those patronizing the market 
must likewise keep quiet. In choosing the 
market-keeper to enforce all of these rules, 
the organizers were fortunate in finding John 
Letts, who is non-partial to either farmers’ 
or buyers’ interests. He collects the market 
fees, giving a receipt, and turns the proceeds 
over to the city treasury. About 30 farmers 
came to the market on opening day. In 
August he collected ‘nearly $200, on some 
mornings there being aS many as 85 farmers 
patronizing the market. 


Market Than Store Prices 


Farmers now find that because of the num- 
ber of buyers present, good products demand 
a little better price on the average than that 


Better 


ket $1 a bushel or four 
quarts for 15 cents, 
sold for $1.50 a bushel in the stores. 
Representing the farmers’ interests, A. L. 
Clark is urging that a shed arrangement be 
built over the concrete walk, which will pro- 
tect both farmers and purchasers during in- 
clement weather. The plans he has sub- 
mitted to the city authorities for approval 
provide for a shed that covers the walk and 
extends out 5 feet on either side. In addi- 
tion, the farmers wish a place where they 
may stable their horses, and two fishermen 
have promised to patronize the market if the 
city provides a dock. These additions can 
be made at small expense and will add 
greatly to the comfort of the farmers. The 
city looks favorably upon the proposed im- 
provements, and it is quite probable the 
spring of 1916 will see them installed. From 
{To Page 19.] 







































































Using Lime for Rioger 





American Agriculturist 


Crops 


_Soil also made better---Acidity corrected and bacterial action favored-—Clover returns when lime is used—Danger from 
large quantities of burned lime---Any quantity of powdered limestone may be put on land-~-Cost is cheap and results 
: permanent---What practical farmers think--Make this a lime year---See illustrations on front cover of this issue 






E veteran director of the Ohio 
station, Mr Thorne, recently wrote 
to American Agriculturist: “At 
this station the application of two tons of 
powdered .limestone on every corn crop, in 
the rotation of corn, oats, wheat, clover and 
_timothy, has produced a 12-year average in- 
crease of eight bushels of corn to the acre, 
between two and three bushels each of oats 
and wheat, and 500 to 1500 more pounds of 
clover and timothy, the larger increase being 
found in the fertilized land.” This state- 
ment summarizes the value of lime in modern 
farming, particularly on lands not primarily 
of limestone formation. 

Everywhere throughout the world lime- 
stone soils are the most fertile soils. But 
not all soils are of lime formation. Nearly 
half of Ohio, the greatest part of north- 
western Pennsylvania, most of southern New 
York, practically all of New England, much 
of the southern states, a considerable portion 
of the middie Atlantic states and varying 
portions of the middle west and more west- 
ern states, are all deficient in limestone. 
Consequently such soils are wanting in lime 
as a soil sweetener, soil improver and earth 
aid to soil-making bacteria. 

There used to be an old saying in farm 
¢ireles: -‘“‘Lime enriches the father, but im- 
poverishes the son.” That saying was no 
doubt true in the days of little manure and 
no fertilizers, and when caustic lime was 
much used. Supplemented, but not substituted 
for fertilizers and manures, lime rightly em- 
ployed constantly increases the fertility of 
land under such management. Moreover, even 
on soils that overlay a limestone formation, 
an application of lime every few years not 
only increases crop production, but materially 
improves the physical condition of the soil. 


What Kind of Lime to Use 


Of the several forms of lime, two are com- 
monly used in agricultural practice—(1) 
burnt or caustic lime, (2) finely powdered 
limerock. The chief reason for applying 
lime is to correct or neutralize soil acidity. 
When crganic matter decays, sourness is one 
of its first stages. Soil upbuilding means use 
of vegetable matter, but vegetable must be 
decayed and rotted; hence, sourness will re- 
sult as the land gets richer. Lime must be 
used on soils that are being made richer. 
Otherwise, soil bacteria will not work in the 
soil. Every farmer should have these land 
improving agents to help him in storing 
nitrogen in the soil. For clover, alfalfa, cow- 
peas, soy beans and similar legumes, while 
able to grow and do grow in acid soils, will 
not store nitrogen in the soil if the soil is 
acid, because the bacteria that do this work 
refuse to work in any but very sweet soils. 
The process known as nitrification is the 
change of insoluble nitrogen in the soils to 
the form that plants can use, as the result 
of nitrifying germs. This change is greatly 
promoted by the presence of powdered lime- 
stone._ Here is a reason why limestone lands 
are usually fertile soils. 

But which form of lime to use? It de- 
pends very largely on the soil. Soils very 
rich in fast decaying organic matter, also 
swamp lands, may be satisfactorily treated 
with burnt or caustic lime, in reasonable 
amounts and for not too long a time. Other 
soils that yield up very slowly their phos- 
phorus and potassium may be whipped into 
shape through the use of these caustic forms. 
But if this method is continued indiscrimi- 
nately, it will result in the destruction of a 
great part of the organic matter in the soil. 
Caustic lime will burn your hand; but this 
same lime in carbonate form, or as lime- 
stone that has been reduced to an almost 
impalpable powder by suitable pulvérizing, 
crushing or grinding processes, may -be‘han- 


dled as safely as roadside dirt. Therefore, 
in farm practice harm may result from im- 
proper use of burnt lime, while nothing but 
good comes from the powdered limestone. 
Caustic lime used once in four or five years, 
when properly supplemented with manure and 
fertilizers, may cause no injury to the land, 
but the use of pulverized ground limerock is 
alsolutely safe. It can be used without 
danger, almost in any quantity and upon 
many soils and for practically all crops. 


The Two Forms Have Been Compared 


at the Pennsylvania station. Four plots were 
treated with burned lime at the rate of two 
tons an acre once in four years. Four other 
plots were treated with pulverized ground 
limestone at the rate of two tons every two 
years. A four-year rotation was followed 
of corn, oats, wheat, clover and timothy. 
The total yields during 20 years are as fol- 
lows: Of corn, where burned lime was used, 
699 bushels; when pulverized limestone was 
used, 798 bushels; of oats, burned lime 617 
bushels, limestone 733; of wheat, burned lime 
318 bushels, limestone 331 bushels; of hay, 
burned lime 24 tons and of limestone 29 
tons. These returns covering 20 years show 
that treatment of the soil with finely 
powdered limestone produced in every case 
a larger total yield in bushels and tons than 
similar plots treated with burned ilme. 

The Maryland station offers similar testi- 
mony. Tests covering 11 years with different 
kinds of lime show that land treated with 
caustic lime burned from stone produced 128 
bushels of corn, 32 bushels of wheat and three 
tons of hay; whereas similar land when 
treated with lime made from ground shells, 
produced during 11 years 148 bushels of corn, 
42 bushels of wheat and four tons of hay. In 
commenting on these returns, Director Pat- 
terson says: “It will be noted that the car- 
bonate of lime (ground form) gave decidedly 
similar plots treated with burned lime. 

Dr C. G. Hopkins, the great soil authority 
of Illinois, says: “No trustworthy investiga- 
tions support the use of burned lime in 
preference to ground limestone. On many 
soils a moderate use of burned lime, in con- 
nection with .a liberal use of farm manure 
and green manures, yields profitable returns, 
which, no doubt, would be still more profitable 
if the burned lime were replaced with ground 
limestone.”’ 


How Much Lime to Apply 


No fixed limits can be placed upon the 
amounts of lime to use for acid-correction or 
soil improvement. When burned lime is 
used, to avoid danger, a ton to the acre ordi- 
narily should be the maximum application. 
Pulverized limestone can be used in any 
quantity without danger, the only qualifying 
factor being the cost. Director Thorne re- 
ports that in their experiments they use one 
ton of quicklime (which is burned or 
caustic), or two tons of ground raw limestone 
to the acre. “Usually,” writes Director 
Thorne, “we can get and spread the two tons 
of raw limestone on the land for a little less 
money than one ton of burned lime.” 

Director Jordan of the New York station 
states that “in many places ground limestone 
can be supplied more cheaply than burned 
lime, and is, of course, much more comfort- 
able for application. Farmers have found it 
possible to lay down ground limestone at 
their places at from $3 to $4 a ton and some- 
times somewhat less.” Director Jordan 
thinks that 1% tons to two tons of the 
ground limestone should be added te the 
acre. This seems to be the amount used in 
common practice. 

That very cautious Pennsylvania farmer, 
A. B. Ross of Bedford county, advises that in 
his section the customary application is 25 


. 


bushels an acre. “However,” he says, 
‘where 50 bushels are used on alfalfa the 
difference in yield is quite noticeable, and the 
increased yield of alfalfa very easily covers 
the cost of the larger application of lime- 
stone.”” The weight of a bushel of lime 
varies with its composition, slaking and 
chemical union, but 45 pounds is a fair aver- 
age, so that 50 bushels is over a ton an acre. 


Cost a Matter of Section 


Naturally, in those sections where lime- 
rock is abundant, the cost of burned lime or 
powdered limestone should be very cheap. 
In Illinois the cost of pulverized limestone 
varies from about 40 cents to $l.a ton, plus 
the freight. The freight rate is a half cent 
a ton per mile, with a minimum charge of 
25 cents a ton to each railroad handling the 
car, and in minimum carloads of 30 tons. 
This makes the cost in Illinois from 85 cents 
to about $1.50 a ton. Burned lime in that 
state is usually from $4 to $6 a ton. 

In New York and Pennsylvania the cost of 
ground limestone ranges from 30 cents a ton 
to $3 a ton, the average being from 90 cents 
to $1.60 f o b shipping point. A step in 
advance in New York was made when the 
railroad rates were lowered, placing the 
freight cost on the same basis as crushed 
stone where the pulverized limestone is sold 
at a price not exceeding $1.50 a ton. These 
prices are still too high in the east. Even 
with the smallest pulverizing machines, the 
cost of lime should not be over 35 to 50 
cents a ton. Where ground limestone is a 
by-product, as it is in the crushed stone 
plants, the cost should be no more than 
where produced as a primary product. 

One custom that is gaining in popularity in 
the limestone regions is the neighborhood 
pulverizer. We have our neighborhood 
custom or co-operative sawmills, threshing 
outfits, cider presses, itinerant hay presses. 
Why should we not also have a community 
lime-reducing outfit? The cost is small, the 
field undeveloped, the market awaiting con- 
tributors. Here is a chance to greatly bene- 
fit agriculture. Raw ground limestone will 
injure no land, will increase legume produc- 
tion and add to the general production of 
every farm. 


When and What Crops to Lime 


Alfalfa and clover require an abundance 
of lime. On the other hand, potatoes, redtop 
and buckwheat do well in soils ¢ mtaining 
small quantities of lime. Sometimes on land 
where timothy and clover are sown redtop 
and red sorrel will appear, and grow. better 
than either timothy or clover. This indi- 
cates that either lime is needed or that drain- 
age is insufficient. If drainage is satisfactory 
the need of lime is strongly indicated. 

Director Thorne states that at the Ohio 
station they prefer applying the lime or 
powdered limestone to land which is being 
prepared for corn, ‘‘as corn is benefited to a 
much greater degree than wheat or oats.” 
“Moreover,” he says, “‘our opinion is that the 
function of lime is largely, if not chiefly, to 
favor the action of soil bacteria, through 
whose agency the organic nitrogen of the 
soil is converted into available form. The 
work of these bacteria is performed but a 
few inches below the surface of the ground, 
and that is where the lime does its greatest 
work. When we lime the corn crop in this 
way, the clover crop, although coming three 
years later, gets the full benefit of liming.” 


Lime Testimony from Farmers 


Several people in our cdéunty have pur- 
chased lime pulvers of some standard make. 
Practically all of the men who are running 
these machines have kilns in connection. 

{To Page 8.] 
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Bombarded ? 


‘¢ 0, just blowing a stump. Our snap- 
N shot man caught this familiar Wis- 
consin scene just as it went off. 
Thousands of acres in the cutover regions 
gre being cleared in this way, with a little 
dynamite, quickly, cheaply, thoroughly. 
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Prosperity Fenced in; an Interesting But Not Uncommon Sight in the Far West 


N THE mountain countries and broken foothills of Idaho, admirably settling up rapidly, but it is so vast in agea that there will be room for all 
apted for profitable sheep growing, are numberless herds fitted for for many years to come. Good grazing’ grounds are extensive and the de- 
market each year. The bands vary in size from 1000 to 6000 each. Be- mand for both wool and mutton must ever increase. This flock, grown on 
cause of the steep slopes, the country is not well suited for cattle grazing, the H. C. Van Ausdeln ranch in Twin Falls county, Idaho, shows the splen- 
Died of Anthrax and the sheep will hardly be driven from their natural pastures, watered by did condition of the sheep upon leaving the ranch. Competition of western 

7 O skill or science could save the life many mountain streams and sheltered by luxuriant herbage. The country is sheep has its influence on the industry in Ohio and Michigan. 


of G. F. Stackpole, rich lawyer of 
Riverhead, LI, who contracted anthrax. 
But Dr J. C. Helper of Benbow City, Ill, was 
ed, partly by his wife’s 15-minute appli- 
cations of antiseptics to the sores caused N THE states of New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. profess themselves encouraged to receive so large a vote the first time, and 
by the disease. Anthrax or charbon is an Votes for women failed to win in Pennsylvania by about 10% of the total say they will persist until they win. They point out that in California and 
acute infectious disease of animals, caused __ vote, s that a change of 5% in no vote would have granted women the Oregon suffrage won the second e submitted, Kansas and Washington the 
by a microbe nearly always fatal. Formerly rights they claim. In New York state, the vote was about 525,000 for to third. In South Dakota, defeated twice, the legislature has already voted to 
destructive to human life, it has become about 690,C00 against. In Massachusetts 162,351 favored equal suffrage, resupmit it; in Nebraska, having been snowed under by three to one the first 
more rarely so. Dr Helper believes he was 294,953 were against it, an adverse majority of 132,602. Massachusetts time, a change of 5000 votes last year would have carried it. Men and 
infected by the bite from a mosquito that women say: “We must get only one more vote out of each three voters to women who live in the western states which have long enjoyed equal suf- 
had got the germ from some animal sick win,” same in Massachusetts. frage, cannot understand the conservatism which leads other states to deny 
ef anthrax. In all four states the issue was never voted upon before. Suffragists this right to women. 


Pee 
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Over a Million Men Voted for Women’s Suffrage 


A Painful Contrast 


RENCHMEN in their prime who have come back 
from the front blinded for life. The scene is 
in the parlor of a Paris hospital and the nurse 

is entertaining them by playing on the piano. 

At right, a baby show in a rural town in New York 
state, the children cheaply but prettily dressed in 
imitation of royaliy. Here is babyhood and youth 
looking forward to.a life of happiness, peace and 
prosperity. At left, men in the vigor of life ren- 
dered incapable by being blinded in battle. 

It is now believed that upward of 5,000,000 men 
will! have been killed outright or so maimed and 
blinded as to be almost incapable of usefulness, ere 
the present war ends. 

Another weck finds the terrible conflict relatively 
little changed on the eastern and western fronts. Ger- 
many persists in denying the claims made by the 
Allies of some slight advances on both these fronts. 
The Teutons and Bulgarians are waging terrific war- 
fare against Serbia. At this writing it is uncertain 
whether Rumania will join the Allies, but Greece still 
claims neutrality. The Allies appear to be rushing 
troops and ships to the support of Serbia, but too 
late to save that country from at least initial defeat. 

Conditions in Serbia are going from bad to worse. 
The fate of Belgium was fearful, that of Poland still 
more distressing, but Serbians’ sufferings are beyond 
compare. st spring over 150,000 of those people 
died from typhus, which was arrested only by the 
noble exertions of the American red cross. Serbia 
wanted to attack Bulgaria first, in October, but the 
Allies would not as-ent, saying that they would soon 
come to Serbia's relief When the Teutons captured 
Nish, the Serbian flags were still flying that had been 
raised to welcome the Allies! Even women and chil- 
dren have joined the soldiers in fighting against the 
invaders of Serbia. Nearly the whole population Copyright by Medem Photo Service 

. joined the Serbian army in its retreat southward. “Royalty” at a Rural Baby Show in New York 
| Copyright Topical Press Agoncy 


Blinded Soldiers Listen to Music 


Vast Potato Oven Baking for 3000 People at Once 


OTATO DAY is nothing new 

in northern Colorado. Our 

snapshot man caught this pic- 
ture of the outfit which bakes po- 
tatoes for 3,000 people, potato 
chips, etc, at the annual potato 
day in Weld county. Every day is 
potato day everywhere, but Thanks- 
giving, Nov 25, has been pro- 
claimed as National potato day. It 
may be observed in millions of 
homes by serving potatoes cooked 
in several new or different ways. 


Success of Rural Jitney 


T runs 125 miles daily, making 
two round trips from Raeford 
to Fayetteville, and one round 
trip from Raeford to Aberdeen 
daily. It costs this North Caro- Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Hina operator 900 0 meath for Sleeping Bag for Soldiers Creates New Market for Pelts 


gasoline and repairs. Por six a ‘ ‘ 
months his receipts have averaged ILLIONS of these sleeping bags may be required for the soldiers in the great war. 
$200 monthly. This rural jitney In England, factories and home workers are running night and day making these 
therefore is such a paying pro- bags of sheep pelts, fur inside and waterproofing outside. The upper picture shows 
position that it is certain to be how the bags are examined and folded before shipment, the lower picture a soldier snugly 
imitated all over the country. sleeping therein. The world is being scoured for pelts for this purpose, at advancing 
Many jitneys have gone out of prices. Millions of woolen! blankets are also being made for the soldiers. The American 
business in the cities, but others woolen company has just received an order for $5,000,000 worth of blankets for this pure( 
still persist. pose. Wool prices have been stiffened thereby. 
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The Higher Trend in Eggs 
“I take your word for the watch 
and the sparklers; but where did you 
get that egg?”’ . 


Our cartoonist is perhaps not very 


,» | far out.of the way in his appreciation 
~ - of the high level to which fresh eggs 
_| have this fall soared. This seems to 


+ be one product of the farm never in 
“oversupply. True it is, the cold stor- 
age people and speculator sometimes 


'' }have bad dreams after New Year's, if 
i!; the coolers hold more than a normal 
bi 


5 


BF The 


"ymethods, In addi- 


‘‘eonsumptive 
. every fresh egg. The business at just 
‘4 this 
; ‘somewhat 
»écold storage supplies 


supply. But month in and month out 
requirements call for 


time of year, late autumn, is 
unevenly divided between 
and so-called 
fresh laid; the latter, by the way; may 
‘be anywhere from two days io 30 days 
old, and this means a wide range of 


- ‘prices, and often keen dissatisfaction 


» ‘eool 


‘usual, 


» of eggs 


ae their eggs in regu- 
-lar outside ware- 


a 


‘among consumers. 
if he first half of November 


-past summer and 


The egg situation 
is highly 

vorable for poultrymen everywhere, 
hwith an undercurrent of strength in 
.the market. 

Trade Conditions Favorable 
higher price level for eggs, 
‘something always expected for late 
‘summer and early autumn, this year 
‘really began about a month sooner 


, than usual. As result, eggs have 
‘averaged high for two or _ three 
months. The past 


Trend 


Tu 


AH . it rere sn sce NPN 
and Influences 












































houses; and these houses, in making 
their monthly reports, naturally 
showed not only the eggs placed there 
by customers, outside speculators, but 
also eggs owned by th» packers, which 
under ordinary seasons would: not be 
there, Stated differently, the egg sup- 
ply is more neariy in the “show ecase”’ 
than usual, even though actual pres- 
sure of offerings is less than a normal. 

Our little tables show prices of 
stored eggs for three years, west and 


east, these averaging better than a 
HIGHEST PRICE OF NEARBY FRESH EGGS 
{Cents per dozen each week in month.] 

*Chicago New York Boston 
Nov 1915 27 @ 32 50@60 50@65 
Nov 1914 25 @ 28 40@55 47 @54 
Nov 1913 29@ 35 45@63 55@65 
Dec 1913 28 @ 37 36@ 63 40@56 

* At Chicago, market grade ‘‘firsts’’: guaranteed 
fresh laid, fancy eggs, a stiff premium. ‘ 
HIGHEST PRICES OF STORAGE EGGS 

{Cents per dozen.] 

Chicago New York Boston 
Nov 1915 22% @23% 24@26% 24@26% 
Nov 1914 20 @24 24@ 26 24@ 26 
Nov 1913 24 @28 26@ 29 27@29 
Dec 1914 2 @26 22@30 — 
Dec 1913 23 @27 26@32 27 @30 
Jan 1914 25 @31 27 @ 31 28@ 31 
year ago; what is perhaps of keener 
interest to farmers are the figures 


showing the high level of guaranteed 
fresh eggs. November prices at Chi- 
cago, 27 to 30 cents, apply to current 
arrivals of so-called firsts, in cases of 


30 dozen; but guaranteed stock from 
nearby henneries, for best family and 
hotel trade, commands a sharp pre- 
mium. This is even more marked in 
the great consuming centers of the 
east, where prices are already up to 
60 and 65 cents per dozen for eggs, 
and éven 70 cents in a restricted way 
—eggs which; like Cesar’s wife, are 
above suspicion. 


Insatiable Demand 


There is never an oversupply of 
eggs, said a prominent dealer to a 
representative of this paper. Con- 
sumption keeps fully abreast. of pro- 
duction, and is really increasing year 
by year; perhaps rather more than 
the normal ratio of increase in popu- 
lation. “More people eat eggs than 
formerly; aiso there are more people 
of foreign extraction, who perhaps 
want eggs to the exclusion of a meat 
diet. As a result the demand for eggs 
continues extremely heavy.” 

Enforce Laws Against Untrue Labels 

Now as ever, an’ unfortunate phase 
of the egg business i; the dishonesty 
practiced by many tradesmen in the 
sale of cold storage lots as fresh eggs. 
In some states and municipalities this 
is directly against the law, and all eggs 
withdrawn from cold storage and 
placed on sale must be plainly marked 
“cold storage eggs.” Just how often 
this law is broken cannot be known 
without the aid of an army of detec- 
tives. One thing is sure; it is very dif- 
ficult for a consumer to buy at retail 
on the open market the very best class 
of eggs put into cold storage last April 
and carried through .to the present 
and now in perfect “condition. Alto- 
gether too many of these strictly 
prime cold storage eggs are surrepti- 
tiously sold to ultimate consumers as 
fresh eggs—and at inordinate profit, 
too. Strictly prime, and in every way 
satisfactory cold storage eggs, if sold 
for what they are, would meet the 
wishes of consumers and still further 
stimulate the use of eggs. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
within a week the department of foods 





summer had much 
weather and 


‘this was favorable QUARTER 


to consumptive de- OY LAND! 
mand, Eggs put in “ 
cold storage last 
April kept well, 


under modern 


‘tion, the so-called 
“fresh” and gath- 
ered eggs have not 
shown so much as 
anything 
akin to a _ hot 
weather or heated 
flavor. Consumers 
were at no time 
weaned from their 
liking for eggs and 
the demand has 
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been large through- 
out and at good 
prices, 

A curious - fea- 
ture may be named 
jhere. As shown in 
our monthiy re- 
ports of numbers 
in public 
warehouses tho 6 
fall, these are’ ap- 
parently much 
larger than a year 
ago, But the fol- 
lowing explanation 
is made by well- 
posted people in 
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‘product had to oc- 
lcupy cold storage 
‘room on their own 
premises, which 
ordinarily would 
have been given 
over to the storage 
of eggs owned by 
these meat pack- 
ers, Therefore, the 
latter had to se- 
eure storage for 
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and markets of New York state has 
sent out a warning bulletin to retail 
dealers advising them to require 
wholesalers to state plainly on bills 
and receipts whether the deliveries 


ae 
fresh or cold storage eggs; infraction 
of the law to be dealt with in the 
course. 





Getting Full Value for Potatoe, 


That marketing the potato cre 
profitably is as essential as StOwing 
and cultivating the crop is shown in 
the experience of farmers of the com. 
munity of Braham, M‘nn. These farm. 
ers sell their potatoes through loca) 
wholesale dealers and through thei; 
own co-operative association and are 
now finding that it pays well to grade 
and sort potatoes before shipping ang 
to take particular pains to see thas 
they are free from disease and blem. 
ish. In this way the growers 
been able to secure best 
greater profit to themselves, 

Several difficulties were encountered 
by the local farmers’ co-operative or. 
ganization in marketing potatoes 4j- 
rectly. A local warehouse was built. 
but through faulty management and 
slipshod business methods, the asso. 
ciation lost money. It is claimed 
wholesalers undersold the co-opera- 
tive organization in any marke! in 
which they tried to sell their product 
and also were able to pay better 
rrices locally to farmers in order to 
kill the co-operative effort. The whole. 
salers were able to do business at less 
expense than the co-operative associa. 


have 


prices at 


tion, with its smaller volume of 
business, 
About 62% of the season’s crop is 


sold annually at the end of the har. 
vest. This fact calls for large ware. 
house facilities and sufficient capital 
to take care of offerings from farm- 
ers at that time. The large whole- 
salers have been able to handlie this 
better than the weaker co-operative 
organization. But co-operative effort 
at Braham has been much more suc- 
cessful in educating growers pre- 
duce better potatoes and to grade ani 
sort them to get best market prices. 


to 





Heavy Potato Movement 


In Minnesota growers have been 
hauling potatoes heavily in_ recent 
weeks and practically all Minnesota 


stock has been sold or is under cover 
Red river valley has cleaned up on 
stocks not protected and local move- 
ment is about over. A _ shortage of 
Red river Ohio potatoes is reported, 
total crop being placed at not more 
than 25% normal. 

Demand for potatoes has continued 
good, recovery following some weak- 
ness due to large receipts at shippin: 
stations. Call from eastern buyers 
continues good and inquiry from 
southern points is increasing. 

Hardly enough potatoes grown to 
supply home. market in Broome Co, 
blight responsible for shortage. Farm- 
ers refusing 65c, potatoes retailing at 
$1.—[J. L. B., Whitney Point, N Y. 

Potato crop harvested in fine con- 
dition, well matured, free from rot. 
Farmers refusing 65c p bu at loading 
stations.—[E. L. C., Houlton, Me 

Average vield about 125 to 135 bus 
p acre, stock good, will keep, present 
price 65c p bu.—IH. R. O., For- 
croft, Me. 

Farmers holding for better prices, 
65c p bu offered, crop light.—[E. A 


C., Waldo County, Me. 

Present prices 45@50c p bu to 
growers, producers generally selling. 
({S. 8., Lacota, Mich. 

Potatoes in heavy ground rotted 


badly, on sandy soil good quality, sell- 
ing at @75e p bu, farmers expect 
will reach $1.—[R.,K. J., Waushara 


Supports National Potato Day 
I. M. HOWELL, WASHINGTON 

I see no reason why a national! po- 
tato day should not be just as suc- 
cessful as an apple day, a salmon day, 
an orange day, and other similar 
festive days celebrating some main 
product of state or country. The 
potato in a way-is far more im- 
portant than any of these, for it forms 
the main stay of life to people, not 
only to our own people, but in foreign 
lands. 

I believe one of the main purposes 
to which such a day could be put 
would be to urge people to prepare 
the potato for the table in its most 
palatable form. There are many 
good ways in which it can be pre- 
pared. If we could have such a day 
and urge every housewife to do her 
very best to prepare a potato meal 
on that day, and use perhaps one oF 
two new recipes which could be sent 
out from your office or some othet 
place, I believe it would do a great 
deal toward encouraging the use 
potatoes among people who do no 
use enough of them, and causiié 
those who depend on them to like 
them all the more. 
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_ Other Badger Feeds: BADGER DAIRY 
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OUR DAIRY PROFITS depend upon 
the amount of milk you get and the 
percentage of butter fat this milk contains. Make sure of big quan- 
tity and high quality by using BADGER DAIRY FEED. This 
correctly balanced ration will supply the milk-making protein which 
other commercial feeds and home grown grains lack. Your milk pail 
and your milk tester are safe guides to follow in judging the value 


of a dairy ration. 


DAIRY FEED 


DAIRY FEED a 
trial, and get full 

pails of rich milk 

at every milking. 
No matter what your feeding methods are, you will find the use of 
BADGER DAIRY FEED profitable. You can feed it alone or use it as a base for other 
feeds. It contains no harmful stimulants, but keeps the cow in prime physical condition 
at the same time that it raises her milk and butter yields. By combining low feeding 
costs with heavy milk production, BADGER DAIRY FEED brings your dairy earnings 
up to the top notch. 






















































































Badger Fancy Middlings 
Badger Fancy Mixed Feed 
Badger Cream Flakes 
Badger Hominy Feed 
Badger Hominy de Luxe 
Badger Alfalfa Horse Feed 
Badger Evergreen Feed 
Badger Maizo Reddog Flour 
Badger Maizo Oil Meal 


Also a full line of Poultry Feeds. 


hl & = 









hundred pound bags. Ask your 
dealer forit. If hecannot supply 
you, don’t accept a substitute but 
write us. Valuable literature 
on feeding free on request. 


Chas. A. Krause 
Milling Co. 


Dept. C aaiien WIS. 
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Fall Work in Asparagus Bed 


In early November it is well to 
mow off the tops of asparagus growth, 
In cases where there are many large 
weeds in seed, the mowing is best 
made when the growth is damp so 
that a minimum number of seeds will 
rattle out. The cut material is raked 
immediately and allowed to lie in 
windrows until dry. Being rough and 
woody, it is practically worthless ex- 
cept for mulching purposes. Some 
growers recommend that the aspara- 
gus tops be burned on the fields as 
they lie in the windrows. This not 
only saves the expense of removing 
the bulky material from the field, but 
also destroys millions of weed Seeds, 
asparagus seeds and insects injurious 
to the crop, and helps to eradicate any 
plant diseases which may be present. 

After the material is burned, the 
field may be harrowed in different di- 
rections. This will loosen clumps of 
sod, perennial weeds and sour grass 

that the freezing of winter will tend 
10 destroy them. When concluding 
the harrowing, leave slight depressions 
hetween the rows, so that if washing 
should take place the crowns of the 
roots will not be exposed. 





Dieteiing Soil for Greenhouses 


To secure soil for greenhouse oper- 
ations the Pennsylvania state college 
follows this plan: An acre of land is 
set aside from which to draw green- 
house soil. During the spring this plot 
is sown to oats and peas, this mixture 
being plowed under the latter part of 
July. The field is then disked, dragged, 
limed and dragged again, and sweet 
clover sown for a winter cover crop. 
The next spring the latter crop is 
turned under, and the field again 
s to timothy and clover and al- 
lowed to mature a good sod for sev- 
eral years. 

Such treatment insures an excellent 
sod. When it is desired to use some 
of this soil for greenhouse purposes, a 
strip is plowed over and the soil thus 
turned up utilized for renewing the 
greenhouse beds. This method insures 
a soil with abundant humus content 
and of ideal texture, 





Using Lime for Bigger Crops 
[From Page 4.] 


They also grind the burned lime, 
and put this pulverized lime on 
the market in paper or muslin 
sacks. Raw pulverized limestone 
gélls at about $2.35 a ton, pul- 
verized lime at $4.50 to $5.50 a ton, 
hydrated lime at $6.75 to $7.75 a ton. 
Lime improves the quality and yield 
of tobacco and also benefits the wheat 
and hay crops largely. For this- reason 
Wwe are recommending that lime be 
applied as near to the grass crop as 
possible. The need of lime with us 
varies with the individual farmer, ac- 
cording to the farm practice. The rate 
at which lime is generally applied is— 
pulverized limestone two tons an acre, 
pulverized lime 1200 pounds an acre, 
hydrated lime 1000 pounds an acre, 
and kiln lime two tons an acre.—[F. 
S. Butcher, Lancaster County (Pa) 
Farm Burean, 

After many years of experience in 
applying lime in different ways, I have 
come tothe conclusion that ground 
limestone is the best form of lime to 
use. Lime is especially beneficial to 
clover. By applying in summer or fall 
the lime has plenty of time to sweeten 
the soil for sowing clover the follow- 
ing spring. ‘The longer the lime re- 
mains in the top soil without being 
plowed under, or is mixed in by har- 
row, the better, as lime works down- 
ward into the ground. This is espe- 
cially true with light, gravelly soils. 
Ground limestone is much better ap- 
plied on the wheat crop after sown 
than burned or slaked lime. The re- 
sults from ground limestone are more 
lasting and beneficial to the grass 
cfops following than would otherwise 
he. the case where burned ar slaked 
































































































lime are used.—[H. W. Swope, Mon- 
tour County, Pa. 

There is scarcely an acre in this 
county that would not be greatly 
benefited by an application of lime. 
The use of ground limestone is better 
than the use of burned lime in any 
form. With alfalfa, I find that where 
we had put the piles of lime in the 
field the growth of alfalfa was so 
much stronger than in the other part 
of the field, where 25 bushels of stone- 
lime to the acre were used, that I al- 
ways recommend an application of 50 
bushels instead of the old 25 bushels. 
The extra lime more than pays for its 
cost in alfalfa.—[A. B. Ross, Penn- 
sylvania, 

For acid soils one ton an acre of 
finely crushed limestone will correct 
acidity. Our fathers used a great 
amount of burnt lime on their land 
and produced big crops. Unfortunate- 
ly, this same lime burns up the hu- 
mus. If a friend would pay for and 
haul causti¢e lime, free of expense to 
me, I would say, No. I want raw 
crushed fine limstone dust for my 
land, This lime does not burn the 
humus at all and does correct acidity. 
[Danial Ott, Pennsylvania, 

In some Ohio experiments on cold, 
heavy clay lying over compact shales, 
lime was found to be as urgently 
needed as phosphorus. It had become 
practically impossible toa grow clover 
until lime had been applied, no matter 
how thoroughly the land was manured 
or fertilized.—[ John Lloyd, Ohio. 

Raw lime in bulk can now be ob- 


tained by Otsego county farmers at 
$2.25 a ton or under. Last year it 
could be obtained for no less than 


$3.80 a ton in paper sacks and only 
slightly lower in bulk. Our farmers 
are realizing the value of this kind of 
lime in crop improvement.—[C. F. 
Meye . New York. 

From my experience in Erie county, 
I have found that ground limestone is 
the cheapest form of lime for me to 
buy. I purchased 80 tons a year ago 
for myself and a few néighbors. I 
have paid from $1.80 to $2.05 a ton 
delivered. Sack hydrated lime in car- 
lots would cost me $5.50 a ton. As it 
requires about 1330 pounds of hydrated 
lime to equal a ton of ground lime- 
stone, I figure that I would have to 
purchase hydrated lime at $3.65 a ton 
to make it as economical as the 
ground limestone at $2.05 a ton. I 
apply the lime mostly on wheat and 
rye ground and for alfalfa seeding.— 
{C. R. Weidle, Pennsylvania. 

tT have been using lime several 
years and it gives as good satisfaction 
as phosphate costing four or five times 
as much, I use lime in the grain drill 
just as heavy as it will sow in stock- 
ing down with oats or barley, and the 
clover following is the best I have 
ever raised.. I have cut all of our 
meadows. over two times now and my 
barns are filled with hay. With a lime- 
stone pulverizer lime can be produced 
at from 50 to 75 cents a ton. Every- 
where through our section the land is 
sour, but lime will counteract it so 
that clover and timothy will do bet- 
er.—[Lyman Crane, New York. 

A fine grade of pulverized limestone 
can usually be obtained delivered at 
the farm on most Ohio farms at $2.50 
a ton. The price varies with neigh- 
borhoods and freight rates. Many 
farmers pay $7 a ton for quicklime. 
Better ultimate returns would be ob- 
tained and at cheaper cost if the stone 
form were used.—[Ohio Report. 


Storing Vegetables — Vegetables 
must be stored under conditions that 
will keep them in the best condition 
for use, They should be handled care- 
fully. Bruises form a place for decay 
germs to enter. Vegetables store best 
if a little immature. Cabbage, celery 
and root crops keep best at low tem- 
perature, with a fairly moist atmos- 
phere and good ventilation. Onions 
keep best just above freezing in a dry 
atmosphere. Squashes and pumpkins 
need a dry atmosphere at about 50 
degrets. -Gelery when dug is really 

anspial as it has to be kept grow- 
ing. min storage,. Dig it. with a 












good deal of soil on the roots and 
plant closely in sand or loose, damp 
soil in a eool cellar or pit. The root 
crops keep. best when buried in sand 
or soil in a cool place. Vegetables 
excepting celery will keep better if 
well dried in the sun before being 
stored.—[H. O. Werner, North Dakota. 


Ten-Year Study of Dwarf Apples 


Following the request of the horti- 
cultural societies of New York state, 
the Geneva station has been conduct- 
ing a 10-year comparative test of 
standard and dwarf apple trees. 
French Crab stock was used for the 
standard trees and Doucin and French 
Paradise stock for the dwarfs. Al- 
though the 10-year period is com- 
pleted and considerable money has 
been expended, the results thus far 
obtained are not final. Winterkilling 
during the first two years and many 
unavoidable mishaps helped to pre- 
vent decisive results. The station is 
unable to comprehensively compare 
yields from the three stocks, and the 
crop of fruit is, of course, the grow- 
er’s measure of success. Then, too, 
varieties on the three stocks began to 
bear at different ages. 

However, the station tentatively of- 
fers the following opinions on dwarf 
apple trees in reference to commer- 
cial orcharding. Because of confusion 
in stocks, it is a difficult matter for a 
grower to get the varieties on the 
dwarfing stock which he may wish, 
and even so the most of the orchard 
is high, due to close planting of the 
dwarf trees. The tenderer trees, es- 
pecially the French Paradise stock, 
are susceptible to winterkilling. 

It is noticeable that the growth of 
the dwarf apple is individual. Many 
varieties throw out roots from the 
scion if the union is below ground. 
This necessitates the annual task of 
removing the scion roots. Then, too, 
the suckering habit of dwarf stocks 
must be dealt with. A further dan- 
ger is found in the relatively shallow 
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root system, and under New Yor, 
conditions the trees are subject to 
heavy wind, injury from orchard cy 
tivation, amd possible disease on th, 
injured roots. Summer pruning Seems 
to be necessary to secure true dwarfs, 
but the station is not ready to recom. 
mend a final method. 

On the other hand, the data Se 
cured shows that the trees on dwart. 


ing stocks come into commercia] 
bearing somewhat earlier than do 
those on standard. stocks. However 


there is no evidence.to show this ap. 
parent advantage means a Srexter 
profit than with a standard tree. So 
far as the tests have gone, the Station 
believes the advantages appeal to the 
amateur rather than the professiona} 
apple grower. It may be added, how. 
ever, that some fruit growers ang 
nurserymen, who have been experi. 
menting in the last few years, claim 
to have a hardier dwarf tree than that 
tested at the Geneva station. Severa) 
have plantings that are maturing 
good crops. Growers are watching 
with interest possible development jn 
the dwarf apple business. 

Several commercial orchardists in 
New York state have met with more 
or less success in growing dwarf ap. 
ples im the last five or six years, Sam- 
uel Fraser of Livingston county, N yY, 
is prominent among these. He raises 
a number of varieties, budding the 
desired variety upon Doucin or French 
Paradise stock. His experience has 
been that the Doucin causes the tree 
te grow about 15 to 20 feet high; the 
Paradise from 8 to 10 feet. By sys- 
tematic control, however, the tree can 
be kept smaller, or by planting more 
deeply the tree will grow as tall asa 
standard, the experience of Prof F. A. 
Waugh of Masaschusetts also places 
more importance on dwarf apples 
than the tests at the Geneva station 
would indicate. He finds the trees 
offer splendid opportunity for rapid 
testing of new varieties and for the 
producing of extra fancy fruit. 
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Jottings from 
the Farmers : 


DL 


Good All Around Farm 


I have just visited the farm of C. A. 
Trotter near West Union, O. This 
farm contains 300 acres. Mr Trotter 
raises all kinds of grain and live stock, 
He has a seven-acre field of alfalfa 
which he sowed last spring. As a 
nurse crop 1% bushels of oats were 
used. He threshed 32 bushels an acre 
and has an excellent stand of afalfa. 
It is as fine as it has ever been my 
lot to see. His flock of sheep is of the 
very finest quality. Mr Trotter is a 
very progressive farmer and has been 
a reader of American Agriculturist 
for a number of years. He says he 
never saw another farm publication 
like it for promcting honesty between 
man and man, I shall long remember 
my visit with him.—[C. W. Hammer- 
stein, Beaver Coun.y, Pa, 


A perfect soil is one which contains 
the ingredients in perfect proportions; 
sand to enable it to absorb air and 
moisture in proper amounts and to 
render it warm and friable; clay, to 
keep it cool, and prevent a too rapid 
leaching or evaporation of water; 
lime, to assist’: in the decay of vege- 
table matter, and organic matter to 
retain the best amount of moisture 
and to furnish material for the va- 
rious chemical processes continually 
going on in good soil.—[Alfred Vivian, 
Ohio. 


I believe that fully 75% of our cul- 
tivated soils would be improved if 
they could be limed within the next 
five years. As to what form of lime 
is best to use, that varies altogether 
with the location of the farmer, In 
ether words, the effect of the different 
forms of lime upon the soil is so near- 
ly the same if the proper amount of 
each is used that the question of what 
kind of lime to use with our farmers 
boils itself down to a matter of dollars 
and.cents and convenience of han- 
dling.—[Nickolas Schmitz, Maryland 
Station. 


The advantage. of fail or late sum- 
mer foaling lies in the fact that the 
mare can be used for heavy work dur- 
ing the busy season when she is most 
needed. Fall foaling also eliminates 
the inconveniences experienced by the 
farmer in the care of the mare and 
colt, as is the case when the colt is 





foaled in the spring. There is the 
additional consideration, also, that 
late-foaled colts can be given a good 
start before they are set back by the 
inevitable short pasture and flies of 
midsummer, With proper attention to 
feeding and general care the fall colt 
will develop as well as the spring colt. 
The colt should be taken away from 
the dam for a period of from four to 
six months, and the weaning process 
should be gradual. Careful atcention 
to the proper feeding of both dam and 
colt, as well as sufficient exercise for 
both, is necessary. The proper venti- 
lation of the stable must also be kept 
in mind.—[Pennsylvania Station. 


I admire your disposition and abil- 
ity to knock and knock hard when 
Mecessary. I believe, too, that you 
would stand up and be knocked hard 
if it would be the means of producing 
a single new and beneficial result for 
the advancement of agriculture. Last 
summer I had tomato vines and fruit 
in their greatest perfection while the 
crop all over our state was reported 
far below normal, in many places 
complete failures. My success is due 
to my effort to discount the weather 
man. It pays. I got four times the 
price for these tomatoes in our local 
markets. The secret of the good crop 
was vegetable matter in the soil and 
moisture control.—[R. W., Parramore, 
New Jersey. 


I have never had experience with 
barrels for curing pork, but have used 
closed boxes in which to salt down 
pork, and while it is safe to use them, 
provided the pork is taken out and 
aired occasionally, it is not safe to put 
the pork down in closed boxes or 
barrels and leave it without attention 
as there is danger of molding and 
spoiling. I very much prefer to salt 
the pork upon a table or bench where 
it can get a free circulation of aif 
where it can dry out and the moisture 
is free to drain off. The only reasov 
I had for putting the meat down in 
boxes was to keep it away from dan- 
ger of rats, mice, etc.—[A, J. Lege, 
West Virginia. 

Wade McGee of Kingston, O, grew 
4143 pounds of shelled Alaska peas 0B 
a single acre. At the factory price 
here of $2.75 an hundred pounds, this 
would make $113. The factory fur- 
nished him four bushels of seed for 
this acre, and charged him $2.75 4 
bushel, making $1°, which was de 
ducted from the crop, leaving him net 
$102 on his single acre. The prise 
was offered by The Sears & Nichols 
company of Chillicothe, O.—{J. ® 
Clarke, Ohio, . 
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Wheat Seeding Materially Smaller 


STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW 


The volume of the corn crop, re- 
gardless of quality, breaks all records. 
The average yield is 29.4 bushels, and 
total crop 3,123,000,000 bushels. The 
quality is very much below normal, 
averaging 76.9, against normal about 
%. Because of a freeze around Octo- 
per S a large percentage of the crop 
north of line projected through 
Bloomington, Ill, is soft. This in- 
yolves approximately 25,000,000 acres, 
spon which corn ranges all the way 


from very soft to worthless. South of 
this line the quality is normal and 


yield heavy. 

In the frost district the corn has 
eertain and large feeding value, but 
the amount of merchantable corn is 
relatively small, and the crop mu. 
be disposed of during cold weather, 
keeping quality is lacking. 
Three weeks of splendid curing 
weather is drying corn rapidly,. and 
has saved a great deal that with bad 
weather would have been lost en- 
tirely Old corn on hand November 
lis placed by the American Agricul- 
turist summary at 89,000,000 bushels, 
furnishing only a moderate supply. 

Wheat acreage preliminary appears 
to be 34,648,000 acres, or nearly 
7,000,000 acres less than seeded last 
year; but normal in comparison with 
previous year’s decrease. ~ It is uni- 
form in all districts. The crop is 
late in starting, seed bed poor, and 
growth small, serious drouth in 
Pacific Northwest. % general pros- 
pect is not as good as usual. Fur- 
ther details will be printed next week. 
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Navy Beans Make Good Crops 
W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
hite navy beans not only furnish 


nourishing food, but have the ability 
to seize nitrogen from the air and 
stor: for future use. By means of 
a crop rotation in beans, the farmer 


ean replenish the nitrogen taken from 
his soil by the other crops. Since 
are easily grown and are 
adapted to the soil and climate of al- 
most every state, one can be sure of 
a fair vield if he gives them proper 
eare. 

The beans come up in seven or eight 
days. I go over the field with the 
weeder. One without wheels is to be 
preferred for this work. If the ground 
is loose the harrow may be used to 
advantage, When the first two leaves 
ippear go over the ground again, 
preferably across the rows. This work 
should be done on a sunny afternoon 
since the plants are stiff and. less 


heans 


mii hh mm 


Field Crops Past and Future 
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likely to contract disease than when 
wet or damp. If only a few acres are 
planted to beans a one-horse cultiva- 
tor having 10 or 12 small shovels can 
be used to advantage. I use a four- 
rowed sugar beet cultivator which re- 
quires two horses, and cultivates three 
rows at a time, Shallow cultivation 
until the beans are in blossom will 
keep down the weeds. 

Although machines which 
rows at a time are in the 
ordinary walking plow can be used 
with good results if set to merely 
scrape the ground and strikes the row 
near the point of the share. This 
crowds out the beans. When pulling, 
I strike out land t the right then 
shift to the left. After a wide strip 
has been pulled, collect the beans into 
windrows by means of a hayrake, al- 
ways raking in th opposite direction 
from pulling. If a man follows the 
rake with a fork he can throw the 
windrow aside so the wheels of the 
rake will not run over the beans, This 
raking must be done when the plants 
are slightly damp and covered with 
dew, as at that time they can be 
driven over without so many shelling. 
I then gather the windrows into small 
piles. Th beans are ready to be 
tLreshed after they have lain in piles 
a day, providing it is fair weather, It 
is not good practice to stack Deans, 
but if stacking is necessary it should 
be done only when they are dry. The 
stack should be narrow with a good 
layer of dry straw at the bottom and 
a cover at the top to turn rain. 

The demand for white navy beans 
exceeds the amount grown. Prices 
sometimes run as high as $2.50 or $3 
a bushel. Beans can and should be 
more extensively grown as they are 
adapted to various soil and climatic 
conditions, They are a profitable crop 
as well. 


Rain Delays Bean Movement 


Opening prices for beans to Mich 
growers f o b car shipping stations 
were quotable at $3.65@3.75 p bu. A 
considerable amount’ of stock was of- 
fered in carlot for shipment in Nov 
and Dee at prices ranging 3.45 @3.50. 
Present cash prices at Chicago fairly 
firm, with little stock on hand. 

Spotted conditions prevail in New 
York state. Ih some counties practi- 
cally no red kidney beans will be pro- 
duced this year. Wet season operated 
against crop, despite unusually heavy 
planting. Picking and_ threshing 
have been alse delayed by adverse 
weather conditions. 

Weather conditions interfered with 
best harvesting of part of crop, some 
lots given discrimination because 
soaked by heavy rains. Beans har- 

{To Page 20.] 
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Family Group in Monmouth County, New Jersey 


T 


“his homestead graces the farm of A. T. 


Morris of Monmouth 


ounty, N J, located but a short way from two good seashore markets. 
Mr Morris keeps 400 hens and raises several general and truck crops, 


fuch as corn, potatoes, lettuce, chard, lima beans, 
His market during the past summer was on the front porch. 


tomatoes, 


green peas and 


On some days as many as 20 automobiles could be seen lined up in 


front of the house. 



















tins, 10c; handsome 
pound and half- 
pound tin humidors and 
in that fine crystal-glass 
pound humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that 
heeps the tobacco in such 
firet-class trim. 






but real and true joy. 


it will meet your favor! 


Prince Albert has revolutionized 
smoking-satisfaction for thousands 
of men. 
pipes back 
will 
you’ve had since those hickory- 
stick-school-days ! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


can be smoked all day long, and all evening, without any kind of a come-back 
It certainly has the flavor you like best because it is the 
choice of smokers, not only in the United States, but all over the worid! 
if men cf a‘l tastes and all nations say that Prince Albert is right, we are certain 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Prince Albert tobacco. 
is the brand that will hand you a 
lot of happiness and you will sin- 
cerely appreciate its merits. 
patented process fixes that—and 
cuts out the bite and parch. 















Prince 
Albert 


is such a 
real 
smoke 








No matter how long- 
ago you shut-off on a 
pipe or stopped rolling 
cigarettes, you get a few 
new notions about this 
Because, it 


The 


It has brought countless 
into the sunshine; it 
give you more fun than 


Now, 














One Barrel of “Scalecide” 





Will 
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“Scalecide’® has 
Qreater invigorating effect 
on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs 
and larvae cf insects wi:h half the labor to 
We can back u> this statement with facts 


apply. 


Spray as many Trees as Three Barrel 
a Pee ; Lime Sulfur me 
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concerning the Good Kesults from Using 


“SCALECIDE” 








Send for our illustrated booklet—"*Proof of The Pudding’. Tells how ‘*Scalecide” will positively destroy San J: 





and 


jose 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylia, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees. Write today for this FREE book and 
also our booklet—‘*Spraying Simplified’’. Learn the dollars and cents value of **Scalecide, The Tree Saver’. 


Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 
the orchard at prices which save you money. Tcll us your needs. 
B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’g Chemists Dept.O SO Church St., New York 














Turn bush-land in- 
to cornfield, disk 
your roadsides and 
kill the chinchbugs. The 


Clean 
Up! Gaze 


does away with the bushknife, 
grubhoe and shovel—it’s better, 
quicker and cheaper. The forged 
sharp Cutaway disks penetrate deep, cut- 
ting roots, turf and trash and pulverizing 
the soil. Splendid for deep tillage. 2 
horse and 4 horse. Reversible. If your 
dealer has not the genutne Cutaway write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow, 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 
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Use Raw Ground Lime 


(Ground limestone) 
in your stable gutters as an absorbent. 
Prompt shipments. 


F. E. Conley Lime & Fertilizer Co. 
Dept. A. Utica, N. Y. 














Best fruit, trucking 


LAKELAND, FLORID and general farming 


section in the state. Farmers and growers, also investors, invited te 
correspond with Chamber of Commerce. Write tor free literature, 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 





| The successful farmer who really makes ess 


and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the i tion you just when you want it. 
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‘one degree. 
‘have its advantages. 


mite chemical substance, called “yellow 


Making 


Poultry Industry on Siilts 


The scheme outlined below is being 
circulate? in city news papers and 


Magazines. It originates from the fer- 
tile brain of Milo Hastings, who writes 
for varivus publications. He is the 


mnaster mind referred to below. It is 
typical of much popular writing that 
is presented to city folks, and some- 
times to farmers.—IEditor. 

A master mind in the poultry world 
has recently evolved a marvelous 
‘scheme whereby capital will soon be 
able to raise 2,000,000 chicks or 1,000,- 
000 broilers or 250,000 laying hens to 
the acre. Having found an acre 
ocated within a “city border,” a fire- 
proof buiiding 50 feet high is erected. 
In this are shelved the’ chickens. 
There is no limit to the profits except 
the demands of the “tributary mar- 
‘ket.””. The annual land rental alone 
amounts to $80,000. Sweeping aside 
the “human prejudice’’ that chickens 
‘cannot. be raised by machinery, mas- 
ter mind tells how the chicken farm 
in this skyscraper may be managed. 


‘Inside the concrete building with in- 


terior fixtures of steel, the chicks are 
packed tier upon tier. The cost of 
heating is reduced to a minimum. 
With such concentration, it is impos- 


‘sible for the chicks to get daylight. 


But no matter; master mind innovates 
electric arcs as a substitute. As light 
regulates a chick’s hours of sleep, the 
little ones are given sunrise and sun- 
set every six hours. Such regularity 
cannot fail to give big results. 

The dry, smooth steel of the chicken 
factory offers no foothold for germs 
er bacteria and so sanitation is easily 
controlled. Scratch grain and peat 
moss litter are mixed by machinery, 
conveyed by mechanical means to the 
top level, and scattered by gravity to 
the lower floors, all of which have a 
slight pitch. The chicks moving 
around upon the sloping floors work 
the litter into gutters at the edge of 
each level, where it is gathered. After 
separating the good froin the bad, the 
clean litter and feed are used again, 
for this skyscraper is the ultimate 
hight of economy. 


: More Buriecsque in Feeding Methods 


But, list, wet mash is_ forced 
through perforated plates by mechan- 
ical means into each compartment and 
the chicks in wild delight jump at the 
wriggling, artificial worms, A verti- 
eal trickle of water gives pure ‘rink. 


‘The apparatus is sterilized by a dis- 


infectant while the chicks are asleep. 
And so human effort is entirely sup- 
planted except in repalcing electric 
light bulbs, removing fowls for sale 
and other incidentals. 

But why should master mind waste 
an acre, and land within a big city’s 


‘limits is very valuable? A hole in the 
ground no bigger than the shaft of a 
‘coal mine would give access to tiers 
‘of subterranean caverns, 
‘bank to handle the funds, as well as 


And then a 


other . paying institutions, could be 
Luilt upon the remainder of the acre. 
A long, hollow periscope could furnish 
an entrance for sufficient oxygen to 
the breathing mechanical chicks be- 
low. - All. other attachments work as 
well as above ground, also the sailor’s 


. shift of six hours on and six off. And 


further, it is.a scientific fact that for 
every 100 feet descent toward the cen- 
fer of the earth, the temperature rises 
This, of course, would 





Chemical Control of Egg-Laying 


For several years the Maine station 
has carricd on experiments. on the 
general physiology of the egg-laying 
process in hens. The underlying idea 
in these studies has been that before 
the farmer and poultryman could gain 
the desired control. over egg produc- 
tion, it would be necessary to learn 
more in regard to the mechanism by 
which eggs are produced. Eggs are 
produced by the organ commonly 
called the egg cluster. The problem 
studied is of the controlling factors in 
the working of this organ. 

The station has found that a defi- 


Most of Farm Poultry 
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bodies,” controls the activity of the 
egg-laying organs. If a little of this 
substance be injected into a hen in 
active laying, it stops the activity of 


the oviduct immediately and com- 
pletely. Other chemical substances 
lack this specific power. After such 


inactive substances are injected the 
bird goes on laying just as well as 
before. 


Starting Them Laying 

The next step was to find out how 
to start activity of the organs when 
the hen was not laying. Experiments 
along this line are not yet completed, 
although progress is being made. Cer- 
tain substances give promise of favor- 
able results because of their known 
action on cattle, but these have so far 
failed to bring about the expected re- 
sults in poultry. There is, however, 
* od reason to believe control may be 
made by chemical means. 





Confidence in Turkey Values 


The coming 10 days will find the 
trade at its hight in Thanksgiving 
turkeys, situation much as outlined 
in these columns week ago. Under- 
lying reasons suggest that fairly good 
prices ought to prevail for turkeys. 
As shown in our earlier reports, the 
supply available for Thanksgiving 
trade, and also for that matter look- 
ing ahead for the Christmas trade, is 
not particularly large. 

Bearing on this is always the pos- 
sibility that turkey prices may slump 
smartly on heavy arrivals just before 
Thanksgiving. This really occurred 
a year ago. Take Chicago as a promi- 
nent receiving and shipping point; 
Nov, 1914, opened with dressed tur- 
keys selling at 16@1lic p lb, the mar- 
ket advancing during the first 10 days 
to 18@22e. But just before Thanks- 
giving, owing to oversupplies, mar- 
ket declined sharply to 16@18c. 

Best prices will prevail for plump, 
bright, fresh-killed, dry-picked tur- 
keys, buyers showing a willingness to 
pay a premium on such selections. 
The weather is also a great factor for 
this sensitive period. Crisp frost, or 
if possible with a flurry of snow on 
the ground, means a difference in 
favor of the trade. 

Members of the Southern poultry 
shippers’ assn in a recent annual 
conference at Alexandria, Tenn, ex- 
pressed the belief that the coming 
turkey crop for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas trade will prove short of 
normal, yet adequate for trade re- 
quirements. Reports at that time 
from many shippers express the be- 
lief that 12@14c p Ib for live turkeys 
at .ovuntry stations will be a fair price 
this year. 


Notes From Turkey Shippers 


Turkey crop here short and weight 
and size deficient. Washington, DC, our 
market, is paying wholesale 18@19c p 
Ib for live turkeys and 20@2%c for 
dressed.—[G. W. M., Guinea, Va. 

Turkeys about 10% short, but this 
will be more than offset by the 
heavier weight. Paying prices will 
probably be i4c, or the same as last 
year.—[G. P. T., Burnside, Ky. 

Never were there so few turkeys in 
R I, the 1915 crop being very small. 
A few have been shipped in from the 
west and south, but fattened and then 
sold here.—[D. J. L., Kingston, R I. 

Crop around Independence, Ind 
will be short this year, on account of 
cold. weather at hatching time. Ship- 
ment of turkeys for Thanksgiving 
trade will not be more than half a 
normal. Birds not as well matured 
as usual. Farmers will demand 20c np 
Ib, and there is a fair show of their 
getting it. The price a year ago was 
15c.—[B. F. Morgan. 

Turkey supply about 85%; will be 
in fair condition, price about as last 
year, or 18c.—[H. B., Waverly, ©. 

About one-third crop here, turkeys 
small in size, farmers asking 20 @25c 
Pp ib, against 18@20c paid last year. 
{F. A., North Lawrence, 0. 

Supply normal and price beginning 
Nov 1 for Thanksgiving birds seems 
to be fixed at 14@15c p Ib at Inde- 
pendence, Ia, where considerable 
numbers are raised. 

A correspondent at Loogootee, Ind, 
estimates half a nermal crop of tur- 
keysthere. “Pnid 13c p ib last year 
for ving market but expect 
turkeys to be 2@4c higher this year.” 
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International Feed Grinders 


VW 71TH three useful styles and seven sizes to 
choose from, it is no trouble to find an 
International feed grinder just right for the work on 

y = farm, 

Type B is one most farmers use. It is specially designed to 
grind corn on the cob, but can be equipped for grinding small 
grain. ATypeB International feed griuder with 6-inch grinding 
plates will supply up to ten bushels an hour of good ground feed. 
Type B comes 1n three sizes, with 6, 8 and 10-iuch plates. 

ype C is for small grain o: ily” and is very effective in this 
kind of grinding. lt comes in two sizes, with 6 and 8-inch plates. 

The 6-inch size will grind up to 20 bushels an hour, 

Type D is the heavy grinder, designed for grinding corn in 
the husk and Kaffir corn in the head. It is made only in 8 and 
10-inch sizes. 

We recommend and sell:Mogul and Titan oil engines—the 
steadiest power known—to operate these grinders. 

Complete information as to the value of ground feed and best 
methods of preparing it are contained in booklets which we send 
free of charge. Write for them. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion ing McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 






























































































































MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


“America’s Leading Poultry Show’’ 
27th Annual Exhibition 
December 31, 1915, to January 5, 1916 
Open New Year’s Day and Sunday, January 2 
Where a Win Wins Most 
E:tries close December 15, 1915. For premium list and other particulars write 


CHARLES D. CLEVELAND, Sec’y-Superintendent 
Madison Square Garden, New York City 

























prose ten fresh cut, Ly it is rich in protein and all other 
et <G + my ore fertile; vigorous chicks; earlier broilers 

ST cuts all kinds 
ee profi 4 MANN’S mOCeL BONE CUTTER of bone, with 
ering meat a: stle, easy, and fine. Automatic fe open hopper, never clogs. 
Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. 


-. WW. Mann Go. Box 10 
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Milford, Mass. 


The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
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J.B. Mormon writes in American 
Poultry Journal: ‘*‘Danish farm- 
ers became Seouty alive to the fact that 
when fowls were intelligently bred and 
well fed they laid larger gs, and so captured 

ndon eg ou can capture your 
egg market b oder Red CombMeat Mash, the 
greategg er for ickens, ducks or turkeys. 


SASASSAS MMS 
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Portable, durabie, sanitary. Idea! 
Sor Brooder ers. No corners for 
chicks to crowd into aad sui - 






k yeur ae. 
Write for free 
“Feeding 
for Pro(it,”’ written 
by six experts. 
Fdwards & Loomis 

344-B N. Elizabeth St. 

Chicago, Hl, 

of Famous Line of 
Horn Dairy Feeds 






ight and sunny. Ore 
3; removable, xajustable 
floor. Convertible into Breeding 
Pen, Brooder, Colony ot La 
lapis 
better 








Hovse. Features double avai. 






Ofler te Agents. Literatu:® 
ie? Unadilla Silos ar 
We veek late tine Write for catalog, 
P terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
ADORESS BOXB, UNADILLA SILO CO., UNADILLA, W. ¥. 


The Strongest, Simplest 
STANCHION 


Saving of time and cow-comfort 
mean bigger pron. Know that your 
cows are id securely without an- 
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noyance 4p mond or to them—in 

NEW MODERN 
Stanchions—wood or steel—chain of 
pivot hung. Entension bara prevent 
side entrance. Latch holds Stanchion 
in position when open. Perfect free- 
dom of bead, 

Let as send you free catalog on 
8 anchiona, Litter and Peed Carriers, Water 
Basing and other “New Modern’’ stabie 
equipment. 


\ Sees pees. & ge oo. 


Improved Parcel Post Ege Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers—New Egg Cases 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING OUR 


MODERN POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


H. K. BRUNNER, 45A Harrison Street, N. Y. 
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Handled Plow at Early Age 


When 11% years old, J. N.. Glover 
ef Union county, Pa, did his first half 
day’s plowing. He has been a follower 
ef the plow ever since, except the 
few years spent. at-Bloomsburg -nor- 
mal school and at Bucknell university. 
In addition to managing his 96-acre 
farm, Mr Glover has been a member 
ef the Pennsylvania state board of 
agriculture for 16 years, director of 
the Union county agricultural society 
for 18 years, school director for nine 
years, director in a local bank for six 
years and director in the Buffalo 
valley farmers’ and consumers’ asso- 
eiation since its organization. 

Mr Glover operates his farm along 


strictly business lines. A four-year 
rotation is practiced on about 65 
acres, While 16 acres in three small 


fields are farmed in a three-year ro- 


tation of corn for the silo, wheat and 
elover. 


His three acres in apples are 





Farmer J. N. Glover 
ene of the “model orchards” of the 
eounty. The orchard is used as hog 
pasture for pure-bred Berkshire hogs, 
ef which there are now five sows, 
one boar and 21 shotes. 

There is a permanent pasture of 
four acres for the cows. From 10 to 
14 milch cows are kept, the milk be- 
img sold at the local creamery. The 
average price for milk was $1.64 a 100 
pounds last year. In 1914, five horses 
and 21 head of cattle were wintered, 
$189 worth of hay, and $950 of milk 
and butter were sold and 1600 pounds 
of pork was used to supply two 
families. The wheat crop averaged 
24 bushels an acre, oats 50 and corn 
110 bushels of ears. Most of the 
corn is fed on the farm in addition 
to that put into the silo. Over 200 
bushels of potatoes were raised op 
1% acres. 

Manure is hauled to sod or wheat 
stubble during the winter as _  con- 
venient, and only a small amount of 
fertilizer is used in wheat seeding 
where manure is not to be had. Lime 
is applied at the rate of 50 bushels 
an acre each 12 years with the wheat 
seeding, although Mr Glover believes 
a smaller application applied more 
frequently would be better. 


Thinks Every Farmer a Stndent 


Much seed for a crop of good 
thinking has been sowed by J. A. 
Ter Herman of 

Beaver county, 

Pa, traveling 
through Pennsyl- 
vania fur several 
years as farmers’ 
institute speaker. 
He is doing his 
best to make 
each producer 
realize that every 
farmer is a stu- 
dent, in fact, he 
must be if he is 
successful. Fol- 
lowing out this 
trend of thought, 
Mr Herman be- 
: lieves the farm- 
ers’ library is one of the greatest 
incentives for improvement, for by 
this means.the grower is the recipient 
of accumulated experiences of those 
rich. in ‘knowledge. Then, too, . Mr 
erman.Jocks for future public school 
improvement, which will affect coun- 














A. HERMAN 


try boys and girls. After one of the 
institute addresses last winter, 
farmer said that Mr Herman’s talk 
on fertilizers would. save him $50. 
Although brought up on the farm, 
he was supervisor of schools until a 
few years ago. 


~ 





On November 1, Warren W. Oley of 
the New Jersey station will take 
charge of farm demonstration work 
in Cumberland county, N J. For some 
months the county has been seeking 
a man qualified to take the position, 
and local growers are pleased that Mr 
Oley has been appointed. Mr Oley is 
a native of New Jersey. After being 
graduated in the class of 1911 at the 
New Jersey state college of agricul- 
ture, he has been conducting exten- 
ston work along fruit and vegetable 
lines for the New Jersey station. 





Filling a newty created position, 


Charles S. Cathcart of the New Jer- 
sey station will trace the responsi- 
bility for illegal shipments of food 


products into the state of New Jersey. 
The appointment, which is by the 
federal department of agriculture, is 
made under the federal pure food and 
drug act of 1906. Formerly the 
authority of state officials was limited 
to the state. In the new work, Mr 
Cathcart will be chiefiy interested in 
interstate shipments of feeds for live 
stock. He also continues in oflice as 
station chemist. 





War Influences and Values 


Butter is truly a luxury in Berlin, 
where the military commander has 
fixed the maximum price at approxi- 
mately 70 cents per pound, a reduction 
from an earlier high level of 80 cents. 

One of the leading sugar refining 
companies suggests to Pres Wilson 
that a consumption tax be levied on 


sugar instead of extending the free 
sugan clause scheduled to go into 
effect next May. He says that a l1- 


cent tax would bring in a revenue 
of 84 million dollars a year with no 
increase in price to the consumer. 

The potentialities of Russia both 
in war and peace are notable. A Rus- 
sian official has within a few days 
summarized certain facts, brought 
down to date, which bear upon the 
real Russia in its world-wide rela- 
tion to agriculture and the industries. 
Area, 7,135,000 square miles (com- 
pared with 3,000,000 for continental 
U SS), mileage of Russian railways 
when war was declared 63,693. Best 
flax spinning mills are situated in the 
Volga river districts. Potatoes were 
used most largely for Vodka _ dis- 
tilleries, and since Russia has abol- 
ished Vodka, prospe-ts are that potato 
production will fall off. “All centers 
of Russian banking and economic 
wealth have remained untouched by 
the war.” One Russian monastery 
alone is said to have 100 million 
rubles worth of gold in barrels in its 
carefully guarded vaults; there are 
hundreds of rich monasteries in Rus- 
sia. 


Tidings from Western New York 


ALVAH H. PULVER 


Wayne county will this year rank 
as one of the banner counties of New 
York state in the production of 
onions. It will be among the best 
counties in the United States, produc- 
ing about a fifth of the total amount 
of onions grown in the country, or 
750,000 bushels. The crop in this 
section is being purchased from grow- 
ers at 75 cents a bushel. Many of 
the larger growers are still holding 
their yield for better prices, some 
insisting that the market must yet ap- 
proach the $1 mark. 

Three of the leading cabbage pro- 
ducing sections of Wayne county will 
have slightly more cabbage than was 
harvested last year. The outlook in 
Fruitland is promising. Shippers in 
that teritory expect the forwardings 
to reach a full 100 cars of good stock. 
Neighboring districts also have good 
crops. Lyons will have a good crop, 
while Newark will produce more than 
last year, which was about 16 cars. 
Sodus, Wolcott and Alton will also 
have good crops. 

A large bean and wheat warehouse 
is being erected by produce dealers 





in Lyons... .It will have a capacity for 
handling at least 50,000 bushels of 
beans during the season. The entire 


upper floors will be used for 24 pick- 
ing rooms, 
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Can see, 
as good light. 
at night. Father may read. 
eyes. 
lighting your living room at night. 
—living room, dining re 








Doesn’t cost much. 
stall. Makes yourliving room a bright, 
cheery spot long winter evenings. Set 
the tank behind the door, 
tubing. Adjust the fixture—that’s all there isto 
do. Takesa handy man only a half hour to install the 


American Lighting System 


The American gives light that reaches the farthest corner 
of yourroom. Nocrowding. Everyone is comfortable and 
Nothing so adds to the comfort and joy of home 
Keeps children at home. 
Why don’t you install the 
American? Make your evenings pleasant. 
Add to the length of your day by brilliantly 
Start with one room 

: ™, any room—install cther 
<<] lights in other rooms later on if youwish, The 
; American plan makes home lighting cheap and 
easy. Ask your dealer or write for particulars, 
American Gas Machine Co. 

a 571 Clark Street, Albert Lea, Minn. 







Light 
Reaches 
Farthest Corner 


Easy to in- 


Tack up the 


Mother can sew 


Save your 
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Choose VELLASTIC. It is cheaper than doctors’ bills. 


ELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 
UNDERWEAR 


HE luxurious downy VELLASTIC fleece holds a cushion of dry, warm air 
next to your skin which protects you from chills and cold. ‘The pores in the 
elastic ribbed outer fabric keep the inner fleece dry and hygienic—and the ribbing 
of the fabric permits perfect freedom of movement and insures smooth fit, No other underwear in the world te 


eo cleverly constructed to combine health and comfort as VELLLASTIC, 


For MEN, WOMEN 
and CHILDREN 


Sires’ $1.00 


At all dealers, 


EP 
GARMENTS DOC 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Makers Dept.39 Utica, N. ¥. 











Dry Fodder Cutter 


The Tornado 


Strong, durable, lasts a lifetime. 
Special sizes for gasoline power. 


Save Your Corn—Use 









a TORNADO Cutter &> 








No sharp edges to 
cause the cattle sore 
Mouths 


Write for catalog and prices 


W. R. HARRISON & CO. 
Massilion, Ohio 





Cuts corn 100 per cent 
finer — 30 per 
cent more in sile 
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Free Try-On 
of the Aluminum Soled Shoes 
Solid a ubtés or ahaa 
Leather Heels 
and Rocker Bars 


You can now 
get our 1916 im. 
proved shoe. Water-proof— ff 


rain-proof—snow proof—punc- 


Racine Aluminum Shoes 


keep your feet warm and anywhere. 
Positively the most comfo: ie shoe you 
ever wore. Vo metal can touch you. 
Made in every height from 6 to 16 inches. Every 
size from | to 13. ys’ shoes as well as men’s. 
Prices surprisingly low. 


DONT GET WET and 
aroumd a load of water and a 


" ‘TOWER'S FiSH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER $ 


j WP sheds every drop 


a’ 














PRINTING BARGAINS 


| Send ue 589 LETTERHEADS 
$5.00 ) 288 Koreamace 
For 250 BILLHEADS 


| RECORD PRINTING COMPANY, - TAMAQUA, PA. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas. sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 





barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, com 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs and rooflug, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure eheds, barnyards, root pits, ete. 235 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..........s.«. $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg:, 315 4th Ave., New Yorl 








Mention A A When You Write 
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| My first lesson on this subject was 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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Ice on the Farm 


“| I have been unable to explain away 


* the reason why so few dairy farmers 
' of their own in- 
itiative put up 
ice, The cost of 
storing is small. 
I used an ice 
house for many 
years built by 
setting cedar 
posts 4 feet in 
the ground and 
6 feet apart, 
boarding out- 
side and inside, 
filling the space 
with sawdust up 
to the plate. 
The gable ends 
were single boarded and the roof was 
an ordinary board and shingle roof. 
The ice, of course, was covered top 
and sides with sawdust, but the doors 
were open much of the time. In fact, 
the ice kept better when the air freely 
circulated and the surface sawdust 
was dry. The ice was always packed 
with snow filled in between the cakes 
and the top of each tier leveled with 
snow. When the ice was taken out the 
snow came out with it. : 

My experience with ice storing has 
been that one must follow one of two 
extremes, either a cheap open con- 
struction with covering for the ice ora 
very closely built wall with no covering 
for the ice. The most satisfactory con- 
struction for the last mentioned is a 
shavings stuffed wall 8 inches or 10 
inches thick and a 4-inch air space 
cutside with a floor in the top covered 
10 inches deep with shavings, I should 
recommend this type of construction 
where refrigerating rooms are_ re- 
guired, the refrigerating room to be 
built in the ice house, My opinion is 
that this is, in the long run, a less ex- 
pensive plan than a cheap ice house 
construction and a refrigerator built 
separately with the necessity of han- 
dling the ice from the ice house to the 
refriger:ting room. 

I would like to appeal particularly 
to dairymen supplying milk to cheese 
factories to go to work at once and 
cither partition off in some farm out- 
building a space about 20 feet square 
or build an ice house and do it this 
fall after the ground is frozen. 
The quality and quantity of 





H. E. COOK 


our 


.American or cheddar cheese is suffer- 


ing because the night’s milk is not 
cooled and is hauled in the old-fash- 
foned 40 to 50-gallon cans. They ought 
to be banished from the land and with 


‘them the big aerators that stand out 


ef doors or in milk rooms opening in- 


‘to the barn or in any exposed place. 


They are a nuisance and are espe- 
pecially designed to contaminate milk. 
I have been denouncing them (for 
nearly 20 years and in the early days 
I was opposed by some of our author- 
ities and particularly by the manu- 
facturers of the equipment. 

If they must be used, and they must 
be if quick cooling is essential, the 
work must be done only in the purest 
and cleanest atmosphere and not near 
or around a cow stable. There is no 
reason, except for cooling, when ice 
water is pumped through the cooler 
for bringing milk into contact with 
air. 

There is one easy, cheap, quick and 
always sure method of handling the 
hight’s milk, namely, put it into a 40- 
quart can free from bacteria, put on 
the cover tight and set it into ice 
water. The milk may be stirred dur- 
ing the milking period. The job is 
done and the owner can wager every 
night when he goes to bed just how he 
will find the milk when it is delivered 
to the factory the following morning. 


It wilk, be sound and sweet every day 
in the}jyear and make better cheese 
and m of it. Farm Bureau Mana- 
ger Phé\s has started a campaign in 
St Lawimce county, N Y, to bring 
ebout t result. If he can succeed 
there will come to the county each 


year many times the cost of the bu- 
u to the taxpayers. 


given by one of my patrons many 
years ago when I had with some oth- 
ers the aeration fever. I-had arranged 


with all of our patrons to use aerators 
with one exception. This man refused 
to comply. He said: “If my milk is 


not in good condition you need not 
take it and you may put it to any test 
you desire.” I examined and manu- 
factured it separately without discov- 
ering any fault with it. On the con- 
trary his milk was uniformly the best 
milk that came in and this man com- 
pelled me against my will to confess 
that he was right and that I was 
wrong. His plan was the simple one 
of direct cooling with ice water. 
Raising Clean Herds 

Dr V. S. Moora dean of the state 
veterinary: college at Cornell, has 
worked out.the details of a plan for 
registering herds of dairy cattle that 
are free from tuberculosis and other 
infections and contagious diseases. 
The plan seems to be a step in ad- 
vance and to make for real progress 
in the effort to clean up herds and to 
have knowledge of their location and 
ownership. There is only one way to 
get such a herd and be able to guar- 
antee its purity; namely, to breed 
them and rear them on the farm 
where they are to remain until they 
come to a working age. 

There ought to be no risk after a 
herd has passed a second year and no 
reactors found. Local disturbances, of 
course, might get in, but they are 
easily recognized and can be judged 
from a physical examination. 

I would not take the liberty to pub- 
licly announce Dr Moore's plan, but 
he advises me that he has already 
prepared articles for the press in re- 


gard to it. 

Let us have more calf raisers and 
less calf buyers. We must stop the 
shipment and mixing of dairy cattle 
unless they are for the abattoir or 


from herds known officially to be free 
from disease. For 20 years we have 
been working in the dark. 

Now there is light. Clean up the 
dairy and raise our own calves, regis- 
ter these clean herds and pasteurize 
all skim milk and whey from all herds 
not registered as free from disease. 

The live stock owners 1 am sure 
will look after their interests before 
the next legislature and not permit a 
repetition of the 1915 history.—[H. E. 
Cook. 
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The Apiary 


eS 
Bees in the Frost Season 


One of the most formidable ob- 
stacles in the bee industry is winter- 
ing. Bees pass the winter in what 
may be termed a winter nest; writes 
B. N. Gates in a board of agriculture 
bulletin. They do not hibernate in 
the strict sense of the word, but clus- 
ter densely on the combs, maintain a 
relatively high and constant tempera- 
ture, and consume honey for the pur- 
pose of heat production. 

For successful wintering perhaps 
the most important thing is plenty of 
provisions naturally arranged or 
stored early in the fall; also.a large 
population of young, vigorous bees, 
reared late, which survive ‘to be- 
come workers the following spring 
and a young, porlific queen. Ac- 
cording to the size of the colony is 
the winter consumption. On the aver- 


uge, 35 pounds honey are consumed 
by colonies wintered out of doors. 
Colonies light in naturally gathered 


provisions should be provided abun- 
dance of thick, fall-feeding, sugar 
syrup. Cellar-wintered colonies con- 
sume less than half as much proe- 
visions. 

Normal, populous and provisioned 
colonies often do’ as well, or better, 
without packing and protecting. A 


common winter covering is the bank- 


‘insulating -material, 


ing of a hive in straw, leaves or litter. 
An outer case, with an air space be- 
tween it and the hive, has more merit, 
The air space is sometimes filled with 
such as cork, 
shavings or chaff, but this practice is 
frequently considered by practical 
apiarists as the cause-of too much 
condensation, and consequently, damp- 
ening within the hive during long con- 
finement, 

To be as near normal, natural con- 
citions as possible, it would appear as 
though the much practiced and liked 
method of wrapping hives in paper is 
to be preferred. Newspapers, over 
which is laid a waterproof building 
paper (some prefer tar paper), are 
brought down and cleated to the hive 
in order to prevent biowing off. 
Through this by day the sun can 
warm and help dry out the hive, and 
at night the heat within is retained. 
Ample Ventilation Essential 


A common error is a too great con- 
tr..ction of the entrance, which results 
in retention of moisture and. ultimate 
mildew or mold on the combs, A 
strong colony should have a_ full 
width (14 by % inch) entrance. 
Weaker colonies may profit by pro- 
portional contraction by means of 
blocks, Cellar wintering requires 
precision in care, some equipment and 
experience. In a large apiary bee- 
keepers will benefit, successfully win- 
tering 95 to 100% of their colonies. 
The cost of a cellar will soon be over- 
balanced by saving in stores consumed 
end in the saving of oclonies often lost 
in outdoor watering. 
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Finds Skunk Farming Profitable 


E. S. MAGOON, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS 


In reply to M. R. S. in March 28 
issue, I have been in skunk farm- 
ing about three years. Previous to 
that I had a little experience in 
foxes. I abandoned the foxes to take 
up the care of the skunk, which, as 
very few know, are a very useful ani- 
mal to the farmer. There is a great 


deal more money to be made raising | 
Many read- | 
ers will not believe it, but by handling 


skunks than red foxes. 


Mr Skunk gently he can be brought 
to as high a state of tameness as the 
ordinary cat. Our skunks will all 
take bits of meat from our hands, 
and when we give them nothing they 
will run over our shoes, begging. They 
have never scented the pens where we 
keep them in summer, nor the barn 
in winter. Frequently we will bring 
in two or three and let them run 
loose in the house. 

Almost every person will attempt 
to kill a skunk on sight. I have been 
called an authority on trapping, and 
keeping skunks is an important side 
line of my business. I buy fur in the 
winter and trap. To start the busi- 
ness right one must have a good lo- 
cation. I mean by that, one should 
be away from the village, which I am 
not, and your pens must be located 
where one can get water for them. 
Where it is damp and marshy frogs 
will appear and form part of Squire 
Skunk’s menu. Our pens are 14 by 
82 feet. The wire is: size 19 and is 
bought 6 feet high, diamond mesh 
wire, 1%4-inch mesh. We have our 
wire sunk 1 foot in the ground, and 
it runs up 4 feet high and the re- 
maining foot is hung in, and support- 
ed at the top. This is to prevent 
them from climbing out. 

They will climb to the top and then 
the inhung wire bars their progress 
in climbing and they drop back; they 
repeat it for one day after we place 
them in their pens for the summer. 
They give up climbing until they are 
@ue to have their young ones, which 
is about eight weeks after they mate. 
We have six females to one male in 
the winter pens. They. usually have 
from six to 10 young. Whether or 
not they have more than one litter T 
intend to find out this summer. I 
intend this summer to take the young 
away when about three or four weeks 
eld and try to bring them up on a 
cat. Then I shall take the female 
and put her with the male again. 
This may sound visionary to some 
readers, but muskrats and squirrels 
ean be brought up on a cat, why not 
skunks? 

I have a door opening into each 


[To Page 19.] 





We pay highest 
net cash Prices 


It’s not what the price list pr 
butt! ue money you actually get that 


makes your profit. W. 
up a large bet, of shi have built 
treating them We are un. 


usally liberalin ti grading 
clazze no commissions. VW/- pay 
. Dhoni our 


prices ist and special 
Ginseng ard We € are the lag. 
Golden Seal Ginses yers of 
United States and can ther - 
highest prices. Write for Price list, 
DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO, 


Fastest Growing Raw 4 4 rv House 
in New Yor 


173 W. 27th St., New: Tork, N.Y, 














LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide f, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin aehne hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 


loves when ordered. 
6 wil} cost you Jess than 
te buy them, vane be wo: more. Our 
Wiwetrated catai gives a lot ofin 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book except upon request. 
It telis how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
beth were sabout our safe dyeing pro 
cess which is a tremendous eine pre. 
to the customer, especially on hevee 
hides skins ; about the fur 
=_ sand game trophies we geil, taxi 
ny, ete. If you want @ copy send us 
your correct address. 
we Guapess. 


Frisian F 
571 Lyell Ave.. Rochester. N 


Funsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


Prices Higher This Year 
od og 4 Z x, ete vi: 


coon, mink, m 
can trap furs—we soem you how. 
Funston Animai aranteed 
te increase as 5 a $1.00 a can 
—~ d. Pertect 
eker “smokes ‘cm out.”’ Price 
$1.60; pareci poet 20 cents extra, Both 
wi tamed satisfactory or ed 
nek, 9 eraee, at fa 


books in one ( ag 
FREE pe yy 2 7 cebalon) n, tela 












how, when, where to tr-n, how 

pare and ship pide. Will “send vas + - pad er 

reverts, shipoing t: ie bo PRee— 

Write today. We tan ans fer coats, 
garments. 


et 





OS. & CO., 536 Funstes Bide, ST. LOUIS, 40, 


























RAW FURS 


All who are interested in these two words, write for & 
reliable circular of prices, ready in November. 


LEMUEL BLACK - Lock Box 320, Hightstown, N. 1 











TRAPPERS — FREE 


FUR NEWS, be illustrated magazine, 
tells all about w fears, trapping, hunt 


months’ 
Trapper’s Guide. 


SKUNK 
| KITSELMAN FENCE | 


“¢ ~¢ RMade of KITSELMAN Opes 

a, at rom } Bearth wire, heavily sa 
EERO A! iodo rust resisting fence 

be, Direct Y HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 

STRONG, PiG-TIGHT 

aH] Sold direct to the Farmer et 


25 CENTS A ROD 


Our big free Catalog of fence bar 
gains shows 100 styles and heights of 
Come Poultry and Lawn Fence at money 
ing prices. lt tcils how we make 
wire, why it its + Detter, why it lasts longer and why 
KiteéIman Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Muncie, Ind. 





We pay top prices for Sunk. Mi oe 
y -—spigaes ane all raw Fu Pri 
JEWET T "* SONS. 
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FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


Send nameonpos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


tal, New catalog 
quotes Sooty oP. 
ces, l3c pe 
Freight prepai Wy J Fe erée also. Address 


The Brown Feace & Wire Ca., Dept. S21 Cleveiand, & 
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Champion Boy Corn Growers 


Frank Rimel, an 18-year-old farm- 

er’s son of Chester county, Pa, is the 
champion corn grower of the state. 
He raised 148 bushels of corn on one 
acre and won the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position medal for Penmsylvania. “I 
raised the corn,’”’ said young Rimel, 
“ynder the direction of my father, I 
frst spread a wagon of barnyard ma- 
nure over the acre and plawed to a 
depth of 7 inches. Then I disked and 
used a spring-tooth harrow until I had 
a good seed bed. 

“After the hills were marked out 28 
jnches apart each way, I dropped a 
small handful of fertilizer and three 
grains of corn in each hill, and cov- 
ered with a hoe. When the stalks were 
» feet high I sprinkled some commere 
cial fertilizer around the hills. I 
worked the corn with a one-horse cule 
tivator, The total weight of corn har- 
vested was 10,355 pounds.”—[Oliver 
D, Schock. 

A similar medal was awarded to A. 
Leroy Nichols, an 18-year-old boy of 
Howard county, Md, as the champion 
of Maryland. He raised 150 bushels of 
corn on an acre Commenting upon 
his methods, he states: “The ground 
used was a sandy loam, with a four- 
year-old sod. It was plowed 8 inches 
deep in the fall. Last spring 500 
pounds of fertilizer analyzing 3% ni- 
trogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 2% 
potash was applied. The ground was 
thoroughly limed and manured, 

“On May 10 the corn was planted, 
two grains in a hill, with hills 22 
inches apart and in rows 38 feet, 8 
inches apart. The seed corn had been 
carefully selected and tested before 
being planted. I worked the corn four 
times with a harrow and hoed it 
once.” Leroy Nichols won the first 
prize of $25 in 1910~—[Maryland Cor- 
respondent, 


To Sell or Hold 


I have 240 acres of Wisconsin cut- 
over land and am thinking some of sell- 
ing it. Do you think it is a good time 
to dispose of such land or do you think 
that when this war is over there will be 
a great immigration and such land will 
be more valuable in consequence? It is 
worth perhaps $15 an acre now.—tIGil- 
man C. Wood, Ontario County, N Y. 

All of the best guessers in the world 
are trying to figure out what will be 
the outcome of the European.war and 
what will be the effect on American 
conditions after it is over. Your guess 
isas good as any. From one viewpoint 
it would appear logical that many citi- 
zens of foreign countries, seeking to 
escape the certain high taxes, would 
come to this country. On the other 
hand, if the war continues and those 
countries are even more thoroughly 
demoralized than at present, there will 
be so great a scarcity of farm laborers 
and farm managers that there will be 
plenty of room for all of them at 
home and the government would 
doubtless make some provision for 
keeping them there. Unless you need 
te get the money out there is no par- 
ticular reason for sacrificing reason- 
ably good land at present, although 
whether it will greatly increase in 
value in the near future or will remain 
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The ONLY car at 





—a 3%-inch bore x S-inch stroke, FORTY Horse Power motor; 
—plenty of ROOM for SEVEN passengers;—34x4 Goodrich Tires ; 
—finish put on with 25 body-finishing operations;—FULL-floating 
Rear Axle with TWO Timken Bearings in each hub;—1 12-inch wheel- 
base;—complete equipment of Timken Bearings;—upholstery of the 
finest, genuine, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather;—and a RELIABLE 
battery ignition and lighting system tested on more than 150,000 cars. 
These are details of design that you can find perhaps on many cars—but ONLY on this 
Studebaker 4-cylinder car at $885 can you find them ALL. In power, size and quality 

it stands supreme. For Studebaker has set a new standard in 4-cylinder cars. And 

this is the ONLY 7-passenger, 4-cylinder car with a 3%-inch borex5-inch stroke, 

FORTY Horse Power motor that has ever been offered in America or Europe for less 

than $1,000. 

That name of Studebaker alone is enough to satisfy you of the GREAT value of this 

FOUR. For you know, as your fathers before you knew, the sterling quality that name 

stands for. But we urge you to see the car itself—for any man who knows cars will at once 

recognize the GREAT superiority of this Studebaker in POWER, size and quality. See the 

car at your dealer’s—have a demonstration on the hills—and write today for 1916 catalog. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville. Ont. 
Address ali correspondence to Detroit Dept. F*25 


More than 195,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 

































































less than ‘IOOO. with - 


7 Four Cylinder Models . 
ouring Car, 7- $885 
pee Senden” . 850 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1185 


Commercial Cars 
Panel Delivery Car - - $875 


Open Express Car - - 850 
Station Wagon - .- 875 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1050 
Roadster, 3-passenger + 1000 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1350 
Coupe, 4-passenger - + 1550 
Limousine, 7-passenger « 2250 

F. O. B. Detroit 








stationary, is wholly problematical. 
s 


A Word of Caution 





Why can’t I gear on to the hub of my 
auto a wide wheel for carrying a belt? 
Then run this belt to any machine that 
I want to operate, such as wood sawing, 
grinding, pumping, etc.—iG. D. 

It is possible to do this, but it does 
not work out well in actual practice. 


The automobile engine is unlike the 
£48 engine or stcam engine, which are 
made and geared up for their own 


‘special work. The motor in your auio 
1s Mmade to perform for motor car pur- 
Poses only, and not for use as a sta- 
onary power plant in the manner 
you describe. If you will just stop to 
think a minute, you will readily grasp 
u fact. When you run your car you 
fhift the gears when you change speed 
or meet with «an obstacle which re- 
_— additional power. If you get 
'ne motor j vour r going 2 

3000 veamin SL N nt hy coMiom gy ee Mae 


Suddenly thrust work upon it, the 
Sheed is immediately reduced with 
quite a shock, 





















EUREKA 
HARNESS OIL 


Will keep your harness soft and pliable—keep it jet black and 


with great 
changeable. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORE 
Principal Stations 















New York Albany 


Buffalo 
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Lowest priced high-grade engine on marke! 
A wonderful little engine for farm work. 1}H.P. 


jury to operator in starting; circuit-breaker 
saves needless current: device alters engine's 


new looking”—1 en ite life and prevent any possible ‘ 
accident due to an old, dried out trace or breeching. speed while 
Ask for Eureka Harness Oil. Dealers everywhere. Jacobson ensines, 


stationary and port- 
able, up to 25 H. P. 


JACOBSON MACHINE 
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overload capacity. Parts inter- 
Spark-timing lever prevents in- 


running. Other 







Write 
for (Uvustrated 
bulletin. 




















U CAN EASILY MAKE 
Ey4- eae) Oe od 
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TO POSITIONS. Write 


Practical Auto School, 66-H, Beaver St., N. ; ‘ 








Cement and Ocher Paint—Can any 


American Agriculturist reader send 
the editor a receipt for paint made 
With portland cement <nd ocher?— 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE @ 
designs—all stee!. Handsome, costs 


}iess than wood, 





MACH. CO. 
Kokome, tad 





1914, 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS—700 hatched 





more durable. We can Pe . sure to mention Agr*- 
ates Fimieat 1] When You Write Advertisers sur.” tw, sistent 




































































































































«Poor milkers are not accidents—they 
‘mre usually backward because there is 
something wrong with their physical 
condition, You cannot expect such a 
cow to give a good milk yield until her 
lslcggish organs have received proper 
tmedical treatment. 

Kow-Kure has become the standard 
‘remedy in thousands of dairies because 
this famous cow medicine has great me- 
‘dicinal qualities that work upon and tone 
up the digestive and genital organs, mak- 
{in each perform its proper function. 

Sou can prove for yourself the merit 
of Kow-Kure by trying a package on one 
‘of your poor milkers, and watch results 
carefully, Besides being a general tonic, 
Kow-Kure is especially recommended 
‘for the prevention or cure of such dis- 

-e1ses as Abortion, Barrenness, Milk 
T'ever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Lunches, etc. ‘ 


Dairy Association Company 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


sar 





cows ought 





Kow-Kuse in 60c and $1.00 pack’s ‘ 


FREE—“THE HOME COW DOCTOR” 
This valuable free” freatice on diseases of dairy 
in 


for your copy today. 

















-Balm in 50¢ kages, 
& eed stores and druggists 















every farm library Send 














farmer’s old reliable 
jd for Lamp Jaw in cattle, 


Flieming’s Actinoform 
Sold under a positive 


Stree arantee since 1896— 
your pooncy refunded if it fails. First 
write for a free copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


It describes Lump Jaw and ospleies how 
Fleming’s Actinoform is to be used. A book of 
192 pages, containing 67 illustrations oa infor- 
mation upon almost hundred subjects per- 
taining to horses and cattle. We 
the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe given away. Durable leatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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SAVE-The-HORSE 


Like This Always!—Or Money Back. 


R. HL. Reed, Bristol Center, N. Y , writes: Year agomare had 
Be, splint, close to knee. | blistered ‘three times ; then another 

‘¥et. blistered four weeke. She grew worse ; could hardly ges 
to water. I saw your adv. in Farm Journal ; used one-half of 
Save-The-Horse and she is all right. I want to thank you for 
advice and medicine. 

“J. M. Shelton, R. 2, Tonkawa, Okla., writes: I know 
Save-The-Horse cures spavins and broken down tendons, for ié 
did it for me The horse would lie down mostly when not eat 

‘ing. leured him and cut 200 acres of wheat, and he bhelpe® 
Plow and sow the same 200 to aap Amery 

EVERY BOTTLE sold with 

te Money if Remed 9 fails ¢ on 


igned (ee ee to 
PAVIN—or ANY Shoulder. <pee, A Ankle, Hoot Hoof or Tendo or Ti 
. Ne blistering or toss of hair 4 





Will put LIFE into your stock. Make it the 
foundation of your ration if you want more 
profit. Dewey’s Stock Feed is a substitute for 
corn or oats. Guaranteed to analyze 11 per 
cent protein, 344 percent fat, 12 percent fiber. 
It is composed of Hominy Feed, Cotton Seed 
Meal, Linseed Meal, Middlings, Oat Feed, and 
¥4 percent Salt. This means a safe, palata- 
ble, nourishing and economical feed for much 
less money than corn or oats. A good feed for 
work horses. It keeps them in prime condi- 
tion. Feed it to cows with Three D Grains, 
Cotton Seed Meal, or other high protein feeds 
and hay, fodder or ensilage. It will increase 
the milk at lower cost. 

Let us tell you more about Dewey’s Stock 
Feed. Sample and particulars free. Mention 
your dealer’s name. 

THE DEWEY BROS. COMPANY 
Dep’t 551 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 














FATTER HOGS 
MORE MILK 
MORE EGGS 
ON LESS FEED 
Don’t begin another winter without a § 
“Farmers’ Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 
Saves enough to pay foritself every 
few weeks. Many uses every day, 
every season, indoors and out. 
Saves 4-5 any fuel. No brick foun- 
dation. 30 days free trial. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Interesting, 


convincing circulars free. 
\. Lewis Mfg. Co., “Sit” Cortland, W. ¥. 


Street 

















20 YEARS A success 





SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 





TROY CHEMICAL CO., 72 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. | 


everywhere Save-The-H. WITH COn- 
TRACES of we coed by Fares! Fost or Bayress pelds 





RED TIP CALKS 
= better service than imitations 
per is right and the 


three is perfect. 


eee in Bases fh stay in. 
THEY WEAR 


FYERSLIP MANUFACTURING CO 


im BRUNSWICK. N.J 












t Grinds 1,000 to 3,000 Bushels Per § 
asneenon.stgiee sue Set Bubrs § 


a ing, self-aligning. Running empty doesn’t 
flac aban : 


ds of grain, he hay, snap 
B10 Days Free Trial (ON 


trial offer— 








Double Grinding Rings, positive 
force feed. Never Chokes—grinds 
Corn on Cob or in Shucks, Shell 

Corn, Sheaf Oats, Kaffir 
Corn, Rye, Wheat, Barley, 
Cotton Seed. Coarse or Fine. 
Saves time, labor, fuel and 

money. - sizes 2 to 25 


- For Steam or 


MILL COMPANY 
70 East St. 


KELLY DUPLEX “wus° 
One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 
Grinds a shelled corn, oats, 


ee ay keffir corn, 
m seed, corn in shacks, 




























sitaits, sheaf oats, or any 

i Bagger hase 
spout attached to 
either side of mill. 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 
—-> with — set 


f grinders or burrs. 
Tees @ grinding surface of 
just — that of most 
mills of 1 size, there- 
fore, do twice as much work. Requires 25% less —— 
Especially secon for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes 
Write for Free Cata 
DUPLEX MILL & MFO. CO., Box 337, Springfield, Ohie 












SPECIAL OFFER 


din for Free circular telling 
t Tramans’ Embrocation 
{Linimend Colic Cure, Fever 
Cough, Physie 

are 
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Claims Serum Spread Disease 


An official statement coneerning the 
spread of foot and mouth disease 
through hog cholera serum manufac- 
tured in Chicago has been issued by 
the federal bureau of animal industry. 
This indicates there is much to be 
learned by scientists concerning se- 
rum, and confirms the belief of the 
federal officials that recent outbreaks 
were actually caused by serum. A 
digest of the statement follows: 

It recites at length the history of the 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease in 
1914 in the vicinity of Niles, Mich, the 
spread of the disease and steps taken 
by the bureau to quarantine and erad- 
icate it. When foot and mouth dis- 
ease was found among the hogs at the 
establishment of the Great Western 
serum company, that company was 
quarantined as was the Chicago serum 
company. Serum on hand was placed 
under official seal and withheld from 
aistribution. 


First Test Absolutely Negative 


After six months it was decided the 
law required the department to com- 


ply with a request of the Chicago 
serum company to test its serum; 
41,000 cubic centimeters of serum 


were mixed and rebottled. On June 
80, 1915, samples were injected into 
eight small hogs. Two check hogs 
were included in the test. None of the 
hogs developed foot and mouth dis- 
ease. The test was negative and 
showed no indications of the disease 
and the company was allowed to ship 
serum to customers. 

On August 8, 1915, foot and mouth 
disease was found in a herd which 
had been inoculated with this serum 
in Cook county, Ill. All shipments of 
serum produced in Chicago were at 
once prohibited. Serum from _ the 
Chicago serum company had been 
used on 11 herds of hogs, eight in IIli- 
nois, one each in Minnesota, Michigan 
and Indiana. Eight of these herds 
were found infected with foot and 
mouth disease and all the animals 
were slaughtered, as were the three 
other herds which had been treated 
with this serum, As a result of pre- 
cautions no further cases have been 
reported in Michigan, Minnesota or 
Indiana, 

To discover if the disease has been 
transmitted by serum, samples of the 
serum actually used on these herds 
were secured; also samples of remain- 
ing stock of the Chicago serum com- 
pany. Pigs and calves, animals most 
susceptible to this disease, were inocu- 
lated. Two series of tests were made 
by the bureau of animal industry with 
negative results. A third test by the 
United States public health service 
was also negative. 


Fifth Test Reveals Germ 


Up to this time with a series of four 
tests on a total of 52 animals no 
animal became sick and no evi- 
dence was secured that serum was 
contaminated, But the fact remained 
that herds treated commercially with 
the serum had developed foot and 
mouth disease. In the fifth test 10 
days after inoculation the 62d animal 
used in these tests, a calf which had 
received 30 cubic centimeters, devel- 
oped the disease, 

This was proof that the suspected 
serum was actually infected. Why 
standard tests used on 61 animals pre- 
viously had failed to reveal presence 
ef foot and mouth germs is a problem 
being studied by the bacteriologists. 

The department of animal industry 
hopes to discover a method of treat- 
ing serum at the time of its manufac- 
ture which will effectually kill virus 
of foot and mouth disease. In the 
meantime all infected serum in the 
hands of Chicago serum company has 
been destreyed without compensation. 
All other serum manufactured in Chi- 
cago which it was believed might con- 
tain possibilities of danger has like- 
wise been destroyed. Shipment of any 
serum.from licensed establishments in 
districts under quarantine was prohib- 


ited. The Gepartment can control se- 
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Live Stock Interests 
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rums only in interstate commerce 
October 1914 about 90 serum plan’; 
holding federal licenses were locat 
at widely separated points. 
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Sweet Tooth in Farm Stock 

A man known the country over a: 
an expert feeder of dairy stock 
Valancy E. Fuller of New York. He 
has perhaps fed more noted dair 
cows in the last 30 years than an 
other man this country has eyer 
known. One.of the secrets of his suc- 
cess is the fact that he caters to the 
cow’s sweet tooth. On the use of 
“sweets” in stock feeding he sa; 
The use of molasses feeds as an ero- 
nomical factor in the ration of 
dairy cow has grown to an astoni 
ing extent in the past five years, a 
continues to grow as the'r merits be- 
come better understoo?7 

It is not difficult to ficd a reason f 
this. We have seen whai a large p 
palatability has in the proper dig 
tion and assimilation of the feed t 
dairy cow takes; and that the morse 
she will take, digest, assimilate ar 
return a profit on, the more valuab'‘e 
she is as a producer. Not cows alon 
but all animals and most birds love 
sweets. Certainly it has been provei 
beyond any shadow of doubt that me 
lasses by itself or in prepared fe« 
will tempt the cow to eat hay or fod- 
der which she would otherwise refu 





Head of Jersey Interests 


Marcus D. Munn, the new presider 
of the American Jersey cattle club, i 
a lawyer in St Paul, Minn. He is 
farmer and dairyman on account o 
his interest in the betterment of dair 
conditions, and his love for, and aéd- 
miration of, the Jersey cow. He own; 


a farm of 640 acres at Forest Lak« 
Minn, 24 miles from St Paul, where h« 
maintains a herd of 125 registered 


Jerseys and has from 65 to 70 cow 
continuously in milk. Mr Munn has 
been raising Jerseys on his farm f 

the last 14 years. He has been greatly 
interested in improving dairy cond 

during all that time 
his efforts in this direction being en- 
tirely disinterested, having no _ con- 
nection with his professional work 
He has advocated the improvement of 








M. D. Munn 


dairy cows and the development of the 
dairy industry as the best means 0! 


improving farm conditions and con- 
serving the fertility of the soil. He is 
convinced that the Jersey cow is the 
most profitable dairy animal a farme* 
can own, and he advocates the us¢ 
of pure-bred Jersey bulls in dairy 
herds as a ready and unfailing means 
of improving such herds. 

As the new president of the Jersey 
cattle club Mr Munn, by being closely 
connected with former club adminis- 
trations, will extend its work by evo- 
lution, rather than by revolution. He 
possesses, in a greater degree, perhaps, 
than most any other member of the 
club, the good will of those conserv4- 
tive members who have heretofore 
so strongly influenced it, as wel! a# 
she confidence of those who believe im 

more progressive policy. An ets 
_« 















Put the price of one hen intoasubscription for TheCountry 


Gentleman. It will keep you up-to-date on your 
whole farm every week for a year 


It’s just as easy to be a business 
farmer as it is to be just a farmer—and 
you can make more money at it. The 
Country Gentleman treats farming as 
a business—with articles and sugges- 
tions every week for every activity of 
the farm. Field crops of every sort, 
livestock of every class, fruits both 
large and small, truck for market and 
home, poultry for meat and eggs, plans 
of buildings and equipment, and a big 
woman’s section with fashions, recipes, 
clubreports and helpful hints—all these 
are within the scope of the great 


National Farm Weekly, presented by 
a large staff of practical farm workers. 


* * * 


Answers to Your Hard Questions 
Free by Mail. Simply write to our 
“R. F. D. Letter Box,” enclose stamped 
envelope, and you get the advice of one 


of our 100 experts. 


52 times a year—every week—less 
than two cents a copy. On the news- 
stand it is five cents. For four years 
it has been sold at $1.50 a year—never 
less. Now we are able to offer it for 
$1 a year. 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Country Gentleman, Box 504, The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 








Enclosed please find $1.00 (Canadian price $1.75.) Please send THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for one year to?the address below : 


NAME 








Address 
















































































































































Trademark. Registered United States Patent Office 
= WEEXLYT 
Batored at postofiice at Springfield, Mass., as second clase mal! matter. 
Established 1842 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 


ideut Herbert Myrick, vice-president William A. 
hitmey, treasurer Thomas A. Barrett, secretary 
€Charic Burkett. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 ceuts for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 


EXVIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shovis the date your subscription expires. When 
payn.cnt is made the receipt of your paper and the 
chae in the date of are noti- 
fication that money has been received. In case of 
yenexul, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 


DISCONTINUANCES—lIt is our custom to continue 
this journal to sucn of our subscribers as find it 
inconvenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
gure jo give their old as well as their new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES-—Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee that 
each advertiser in this issue of Orange Judd American 
Agricuiturist is reliable. We agree to und to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any article advertised 
here if found not to be as advertised. To take 
advantage of this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing to any of our 
adyerticers: “I saw your adv in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist.“" We are not 
respoucible for claims against individuals or firms 
adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estates are in receiver's 
hands. or against whom bankruptcy or receivership 
proéceeciings are pending. 


Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoidl delay send to the one nearest you, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Chicago 
315 Fourth Avenue 1518-26 Michigan Blvd Bldg 
CHARLES WM BURKETT, Editor 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


American turist - - - 129,976 
Its brother ge Judd Weeklies 396,900 
Total Circulation- - - - - 526,875 
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The Rural Money Trust 


If ever there was a money trust in 
the great cities, it does not seem to 
exist today. But the cruel extortion 
still practiced by many banks in 
country towns, proves conclusively the 
effects of a money trust in rural dis- 
tricts. If such country bankers have 
not conspired among themselves thus 
to: rob farmers, too many of them 
practice such extortion. 

It is bad enough for a country bank 
to. charge an unreasonable rate for 
loans to any one individual for one 
time. Still more heinous is it for 
an bank to rob the same individual 30 
different times in succession! But this 
actually has been done by a national 
bank in a little farming town in one 
of!our most thriving western states. 

The farmer referred to borrow d 30 
times from said bank this year, no 
loan for longer than (0 days, lowest 
rate 36%, highest 2400% per annum, 
averaging. 4654. upon borrowings of 
$2878!-- The rate obtained by this one 
bank upon all its loans this year has 
averaged 181% per annum. 

The comptroller’s address, sum- 
marized herein last week, shows that 
extortionate rates are all too common 
—1022 out of 7615 national banks re- 
potted that, from January 1 to Sep- 
tembcr 23 last, their rate for loans had 
AVERAGED from 10 to 18% per an- 
num. All. too many of these extor- 
tionate banks are in the middle and 
New England states. We will print 
the entire list of extortionate banks if 
wecan get it. Do state banks practice 
equaily cruel usury? 

We advise each state association of 
bankers to probe this evil to the very 
bottom. Co-operate with state and 
federal officials in forcing out of the 
business the rural Shylocks who are 
disgracing it. No wise banker will for 
& moment condone their wicked meth- 
ods. Business men in town and coun- 
try unite in disapproval of such rob- 
bery of farmers by banks as the 
comptroller has revealed. Before 
bankers pose as the farmer’s friend, 
let them see to it that their brother 
bankers quit robbing the farmer by 
abuse of state or federal banking laws. 

Not even agriculture is a good 
enough business to withstand such 
robbery. It is true that the highest 
Fates qvWoted are equivalent to a 
charge of $1, $5 or $10 on petty loans 
for a few days.. But such high aver- 
ages as 10 to 18% upon all classes of 

by over a thousand national 
banks, confirm our worst fears as to 
the extent to which farmers have been 
miuleted. The situation in state banks 





may be as bad. Banks should be a 
force for construction, instead of for 
such, destruction. 

The federal reserve board’s. power 
to fix rediscount rates between banks 
is working well. Congress may now 
extend that power to the rates banks 
may charge their own customers, vio- 
lating banks to forfeit charter. This 
will apply to banking the government 
regulation which so long has applied 
to transportation, 





Wealth in Limestone 


Interest in lime continues, The St 
Lawrence county (N Y) farm bureau 
devoted the entire week of September 
27 to October 2 to a series of meet- 
ings to arouse more interest in the 
use of lime, According to the Herki- 
mer county (N Y) farm bureau sta- 
tistics 200 tons of lime were used by 
farmers of that county in 1912, 6OU 
tons in 1913 and over 2000 tons since 
i914. Farm Bureau Agent Forristall 
of Cortland county, N Y, has con- 
ducted full tests.on several farms 
showing hay crops have been doubled 
in the use of lime, Many reports from 


other states indicate the same activity 
in calling pulverized lime rock into 


service of crop increases, 

Why not make this year a lime year 
everywhere? The late Joseph E. Wing 
of Ohio preached ilme and alfalfa until 
iis death. He urged a half inch of 
ground limestone on every acre of his 
state. Farmers should get in line, in 
every state, everywhere. Study this 
question. There are many golden dol- 
lars in the lime rock on thousands oi 
farms going to waste. Use these up— 
to raise more things, to make the land 
better, to make permanent the pro- 
cuctive power of the land. 





The New Jersey state live stock 
commmission fears the recent spread 
of hog cholera has 
quite seriously in- 
jured the swine in- 
dustry. The pity is, that the more re- 
cent cases could have been avoided, In 
Gloucester county, N J, for instance, 
the animals which succumbed to the 
disease three months ago were not 
properly disposed of, Some of the 
streams became contaminated and 
buzzards acted as distributing agen- 
cies. It is an outright shame, that with 
all the information at hand regarding 
the control and prevention of hog 
cholera, a condition like this should 
exist. In other sections where the 
farmers co-operated with the state 
authorities in a more liberal spirit, by 
the use of anticholera serum and 
proper sanitary measures, the disease 
is gradually being controlled. A review 
of the foot and mouth disease situa- 
tion this last year is enough to show 
authorities and farmers alike that 
contagious disease of any kind among 
farm animals must not be slighted. 
Farmers must take a united action 
against neglect of this kind. 


Due to Neglect 





What has become an annual event 
is the agricultural round-up known 
as Maryland week 

Maryland Week at Baltimore. This 
year the date is No- 

vember 16 to 20, the place is the 


Fifth regiment armory. It is a 
statewide proposition, by far the 
most important agricultural event 


in that state. The sole aim of this 
week is to further education and to 
promote agriculture in every way. 
Agriculture in Maryland, as in every 
other state, is the greatest natural re- 
source. The exhibits of agricultural 
products at this exhibition are of an 
extremely high order. Maryland farm- 
ers as well as farmers in nearby states 
will make no mistake in enjoying this 
annual event. Not only are there ex- 
cellent exhibits, but the various pro- 
grems covering horticulture, crop im- 
provements, dairying and beekeeping 
are arranged with a view to affording 
discussion on timely questions of great 
importance to those engaged in tho 
respective industries. Maryland is to 
be congratulated that her enterprising 
farm workers so loyally devote their 
time, energy ar.d money for the pro- 
motion of the state’s greatest occu- 
pation. 





An American federation of horticul- 
ture is proposed by Professor William 
R. Lazenby of the 

Federation of Ohio state university. 
Horticulture He says a _ genuine 
federation leading to 

co-operative action on the part of the 
horticultural interests of America 
through the various organizations rep. 
resenting the same, would be.a step in 
advance and could scarcely fail to 
promote all‘ branches and divisions of 
horticulture. The professor is right. 
Genuine co-operation is the word of 


bope and cheer for not only thousands 
engaged in horticultural pursuits, but 
in all productive agricultural pursuits. 
Such federation could do much in im- 
proving the machinery of exchange 
and distribution of horticultural in- 
formation, in promoting a campaign 
to increase the use of fruit as food, in 
securing uniform and equitable laws 
where legislation is needed and in 
supporting all agencies for county life 
betterment. A federation including all 
distinct horticuliural societies would 
give strength to the work of each in- 
dividual organization, thus benefiting 
horticulture in every direction, The 
professor recommends that in case 
horticultura! organizations favor fed- 
eration, then a committee of five be 
named by the president of the Ameri- 
can pomological society to prepare 
articles of confederation and to take 
charge of other matters leading to the 
complete organization. We recommend 
this excellent thought to horticultural 
societies everywhere, 





The number of inquiries on various 
subjects received by this periodical 
each year, runs 
Photographs with into the thou- 
Questions sands, Not infre- 
quently it has 
been dificult to know just what the 
writer meant from his description. 
Very frequently also it is impossible 
for a writer to describe in words just 
what he sees, or what is the trouble. 
For instance, there may be some dis- 
ease affecting an animal. Where a 
camera is available it would be very 
Lelpful if the owner were to take a 
snapshot of the diseased animal or 
the diseased part, and send a clear 
photograph along with the descrip- 
tion. It would enable the veterinarian 
much more intelligently to suggest a 
method of treatment. Likewise a pho- 
tograph of trouble in the orchard 
or field would be helpful also in 
determining what the matter is 
and in furnishing suggestions and 
advice in return. A photograph 
similarly made of a field or crop 
adds not only to the completeness of 
the description otherwise given, but 
furnishes the very information often 
that is required to outline definitely 
methods to follow. All this will be 
valueless, however, unless the photo- 
graph is distinct, clear cut and definite 
in its details. The camera should be 
placed as close to the small object or 
spot as possible, and with the very 
best light and other’ conditions. 
Muddy, indefinite photographs are 
valueless; those of discerning quality 
may be very valuable in the answering 
of these farm questions. 





One of the many lessons to be 
learned from the farmers’. city mar- 


kets is that the 

Lessons in poorer and for. 
Farmers’ Markets eign classes sup- 
port them by 


their patronage, while middie and 
well-to-do classes do not, This is true 
of practically all the successful mar- 
kets, and the cities in which they are 
located have a large foreign element 
The Brooklyn experiment in farm-to- 
family marketing in 1913 and the New 
York city free public market scheme 
a year ago demonstrate this fact. It 
would seem that the city housewife in 
fair circumstances is too proud or too 
lazy to buy and carry home the pur- 
chases. The convenience of marketing 
by telephone or through the delivery 
boy will not be given up, even though 
the housewife knows fruit and produce 
may be obtained at a considerable 
saving. On the other hand, poor and 
foreign city folks will buy directly 
from the grower. Successful markets 
are found in cities where these poorer 
classes predominate; for example, 
New Brunswick, Paterson and Perth 
Amboy in New Jersey and Easton and 
Seranton in Pennsylvania, Another 
reason for nonsupport by the Ameri- 
can city housewife, is the early rising 
necessary to get the pick of the farm- 
ers’ offerings. 





Fall Plowing for Strawberries—A 
successful crop of strawberries may be 
grown on land plowed either in fall or 
spring. Several advantages are gained 
by fall plowing not secured by spring 
plowing. In the first place, there is 
more time to do the work; second, if 
manure or clover sod is plowed under 
there is more time for that material 
to decay before time for setting the 
plants. The action of frost on heavy 
clay soil plowed in the fall is decided- 
ly beneficial. Land will work earlier 
in the spring if plowed in the fall. 
Soils usually retain more moisture -if 
plowed in the fall. 





The good roads idea has come to 
stay. 


American Agriculturist 
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With the Editor 
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Baked Potatoes, Thank You 


My good friend Dunlap, the very 
excellent and able secretary of th. 
Ohio state board of agriculture writes 
“What is better, anyway, than a good 
baked potato.” If you knew Mrs Dun- 
lap as I do, and had ever sampled her 
cooking, you would know the reason 
of her husband’s enthusiasm for baked 
potatoes. Mrs Dunlap is one of the 
real fine women of the world. l- 
though her husband is continuously 
busy with all kinds of public work, 
this splendid woman finds her great- 
est delight in her farm home, manag- 
ing her kitchen and preparing all 
kinds of good things to eat, 

If you could see the tine young sox 
growing up on their farm, you would 
at once understand that this family 
knows not only how to eat right, but 
also to work and live right. It is my) 
good fortune and privilege to know a 
great many people, at their work, at 
their recreation, in their homes; and | 
can say with all frankness that this 
Ohio farm family stands in the first 
rank of God's very best people. May 
they live long to help agriculture and 
furnish a fine example of what a real 
country home means, 

I have been speaking, as is very evi- 
dent, of baked potatoes and a country 
home. We have a large crop of pota- 
toes this year. I think we planted too 
biz an acreage. That big acreage 
made a big crop. Many farmers have 
grown potatoes the last two years at a 
loss. If all items of production are 
figured in, it will be found that on 
many farms there has been actually 
more money put into the crop than 
will be taken out. Nevertheless, we 
can each do something by helping usec 
up this big crép. Potatoes are an ex- 
cellent food. Certainly no principal 
meal on the farm is complete without 
potatoes in some form. They are 
cheap food and greater consumption 
can be secured with advantage to 
everybody. 

Overproduction Always Costly 

While this country is not suffering 
from overproduction generally, there 
are signs everywhere that this condi- 
tion may easily result. We have 
enormous crops this year, larger than 
ever before produced in this land, But 
prices are less. The total yields in 
many instances will bring in less 
money than heretofore much less pro- 
duction gave to producers. This con- 
dition means more acres tilled, more 
seed used, more labor in culture and 
harvesting, and less total receipts. 
Crewding the markets with more than 
is required upsets all prices and does 
no one any good. Our manufacturers 
kave discovered this principle and 
they have ordered their business af- 
fairs accordingly. 

Our scramble to raise more wheat 
has temporarily not resulted in harm 
for the reason there are less workers 
in the farm fields of other large pro- 
cucing countries, This country cannot 
continue to produce  billion-bushel 
wheat crops and make any money at 
the job. It is all right to keep pro- 
duction ahead of consumption, but 
when the distance gets too big, danger 
will approach with unmistakable con- 
sequences, The time for caution has 
come. 





What Dynamite Did 

A reader of these Walks and Talks 
recently stated that he had an eight- 
acre field badly infested with stumps 
Not knowing anything about using 
this dynamite, he got a man in the 
neighborhood who did. The owner 
purchased $15 worth of dynamite, and 
taking his blasting teacher, went to 
work. It was a job of only a couple of 
days, but they blew out 34 big stumps, 
several large boulders and cleared the 
field throughout. This field was put 
to corn last spring. It is now in shock. 
being one of the finest crops of the 
neighborhood. 

The owner declares this investment 
in dynamite was the best he ever 
made and is satisfied the first year 
returned him over 500% profit. An- 
other field will be cleared of stumps 
and stones this winter. He now knows 
how to blast himself and at odd 
times during the winter the cleaning 
up work will be done. Is this not a 
kind of work-open to thousands of 
others, also? Why not add to the 
acreage by getting rid of useless 
stumps.and troublesome stones?— 
{c. W. B. 
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Engines 


/ 
Y In spite of al] that others 
_ may say or claim, Excelsior 
Engines do the best work and the most 
work for the least cost—and you 
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A stream that you can jump across w~ZG 
SS enough por in a few feet fall to light your Z 
= house and run the farm. And the power costs SS 
SSS practically notsing, once you have a dynamo Se 
aS anda = 
= Fitz Steel Water Wheel =— 
== Our sree book tells how to measure . 
os the flow. Send for it—we will gladly [ 
== tell you just what your power op- 
= portunities are 
= x 


106 George St., 
Hanover, Pa. 
Makers of : 


water 
WY wheels 
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operate. 
dus 1 pH made to 
Np gan table can 
uaranteed 


if not satisfactory. 
Send for catalog. 

Hertzler & Zook Co. 
Box 6, Belleville, Pa. 








pee Gomeression Starter 
Differs from all others;gives 
crank complete revolution — over 
two compressions, past two ignition 
Guaranteed to start no matter how 
ed positive release in case 
», $14.00. Write 











Retieten — Boiler, Valve and 
Pipe Sizes from Plans or Sketch. Can 
save or make big profit; Manufacturers 
Prices — Agents wanted, Write today. 


HEATING ENGINEERS SUPPLY CO. 
421 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 











We have a position open 

for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districtsselling A merican 
Agriculturist to the farmers. 


¢ The work is pleasant and 
highly profitable, with splen- 
id opportunities for advance- 
ment. 


| We want a man who de- 

sires a permanent position 
and upon whom we can de- 
pend, and do not care to hear 
from triflers or men who only 
want spare-time work, or who 
wish to carry our publications as 
a side line. 


WRITE auickly, telling all 
about yourself and experi- 
ence. Address 


jaa, «AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 























Contract Deposit Concerns Again 


We are officially informed that 
Capital security company, a deposit 
contract loan concern of the usual 
type, has quit writing new business 
and is in gradual liquidation. The 
same report is made to us regarding 


National home company. Empire 
home company, however, is pushing 


its business with greater activity than 
ever under its new management. Its 
agents or “correspondents’’ are active 
in some states where the company it- 
self may not be licensed to do busi- 


ness. Up to this writing the new 
management has not answered our 
inquiries concerning some of its 


methods. 

The Empire continues its business 
or receiving monthly deposits on con- 
tracts of substantially the tenure em- 
ployed by its former management, 
as previously revealed herein: You 
pay $4 to join and then give up each 
of your $4 deposits for the first three 
months, so it costs you $16 to 
get in on each contract. There- 
after you’ sacrifice to the com- 
pany 2%% of each dollar you 
deposit with it. If you quit before 
making 12 payments you lose all you 
put in. After one year, you may 
withdraw half of the 87%% of your 
deposits that go to the loan fund, 
after two years 75% thereof, after 
four years all thereof with 4% in- 
terest. This is provided you keep 
up your deposits uninterruptedly each 
month. Only if you keep up your 
payments for the full seven years may 
you get back ail the money you put 
in with 4% interest, possibly more. 

You are entitled to the loan only 
after 12 monthly deposits, and then 
only provided al! those ahead of you 
in your series have got their loans 
and there is a cash balance in that 
series to supply your wants! 

Instead of going into such a scheme, 
why not deposit in a regular bank 
that is under state or federal super- 
vision that will pay you 4% interest 
from the day it receives your money, 
and pay you beck every dollar of 
your deposits without any deduction 
whatsoever? 


Gibbins or Gibbons, et al 

Sometime in June I saw an adv in a 
daily paper of R. Gibbons, Mt Holly, 
N J, of three-months-old pullets. I 
sent him $50. In about a month re- 
ceived 30 little things, 11 of which to- 
gether weighed only 6 pounds. [ 
notified him not to ship any more, but 
to return my money and I would re- 
turn his chicks. He did not answer, but 
later sent 50 more, very little better. 
Ten of them died the day after I turned 
them out. I have never been able to 
get any satisfaction from him. Neither 
has the daily paper in which I saw his 
advertisement.—(E.” 8. Porter, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

A number of other complaints are 
in our files concerning this party. Is 
he the same one that is doing business 
as R. J. Gibbins, Mt Holly, N J, also 
as A. N. Gibbons at Masonville, N J? 
Is this Gibbins or Gibbons also doing 
business as Talking Poultry yards of 
Hainesport, N J, or Cedar Crest yards, 
Masonville, N J? Anyone who has 
had experience with any of these con- 
cerns will please send us full particu- 
lars in order thet the evidence may be 
turned over to the prosecuting officials 
if a case is made out against him. 








Sundry Helps 

Who else has shipped fruit or prod- 
uce to M. H. Opdyke, 6 Commerce 
street, Newark, N J, without getting 
their pay? On August 19, A. B. C. 
shipped him 38 baskets of lima beans 
which were delivered to him by the 
railroad on August 23, but he has 
failed to make any response for them. 
Another client at Marlboro, N J, on 
September 24, 1914, shipped him 17 
barrels of apples, but up to last ac- 
counts has been unable to get any set- 
tlement. Opdyke has not answered 
our letter in behalf of the latter client, 
although we have his signature to the 
registry receipt showing that he ob- 
tained the same, We would like evi- 
dence from everyone who has dealt 
with this party in order that such 
methods of doing business may be 
stopped. 


Inquirers who write us asking where 
they can buy anything they do not 
happen to find advertised in our col- 
umns when they want it, are fur- 
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‘ are genuine, true, 


nished this information as promptly 
as possible and without charge. To 
save correspondence, state in your 


inquiry if possible what articles it is 
you wish to purchase, or about the 
reliability of anything you want to 
buy which you do not see advertised 
in our columns, How valuable this 
service may be is shown by a letter 
from our subscriber, Roge Lecs of 
Pretoria, South Africa, who writes 
“Thanks for the information at hand, 
which serves my purpose splendidly. 
I am very grateful to you for your 
etlicient assistance.” 


Thank you for your promptness in 
riving me information about deposit- 
loan companies. I also want to con- 
sratulate you on the good work you 
wre doing in exposing such concerns 
If more publishers would only realize 
their responsibility along this line, it 
would not be long until such enter- 
prises would be out of existence. 
{Merle Sidener, Chairman National 
Vigilance Committee. 


What has the experience of 
others with William Schalber, Plym- 
cuth avenue, Rochester, N Y, who 
pays no attention to a claim for eggs 
shipped him to the amount of $19.80? 
Send us your evidence. 


been 


I thank you very much for what 
you have done in getting my money in 
full, $60, from a marketing concern 
at Plymouth, N C, for maple sugar 
they ordered of me but did not settle 
for and failed to answer my letters 
To Orange Judd Service Bureau is due 
all the credit for getting this money 
for your subscribers.-—[R. A. Andrews, 
Andrews Settlement, Pa. 





I thank you sincerely for getting my | 


$10 from that 
sure I never 
without your 


sales company. | 
should have gotten it 
aid. You certainly are 


alii 


very prompt and efficient.—[{Mrs Ger- 


trude L. Stevens, Mercer, Me. 








If a stranger calls to sell insuranc 
on your life, fire, accident, etc, and i 
willing to show his “faith” in you b 
accepting your note instead of cash 
for the policy, don’t t.ade with him 
Better write your insurance with the 
resident agent in your nearest town 
rather than with any fly-by-night 
party. Insurance matters are more or 
less complicated, and should be han- 
dled through a reliable party that you 





can put your finger on, the sume as 
you can your banker or your lawyer. 
TURN OVER TIME 


When Nature Hints About the Food. | 


When there’s no relish to food and 
all that one eats doesn't seem to do 
any good then is the time to make a 
turnover in the diet, for that’s Na- 
ture’s way of dropping a hint that the 
food isn't the kind required. 

“For a number of years I followed 
railroad work, much of it being office 
work of a trying nature. Meal times 
were our busiest; and-ecuting too much 
and too quickly of food such as is 
commonly served in hotels and restau- 
rants, together with the sedentary 
habits, were not long in giving me 
dyspepsia and stomach trouble which 
reduced my weight from 205 to 160 
pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food 
and none of it seemed to do me any 
good. It seemed the more I ate the 
poorer I got and was always hungry 
before another meal, no matter how 
much I had ¢€aten. 

“Then I commenced a trial of 
Grape-Nuts food, and was surprised 


how a small saucer of it would carry 
me along, strong and with satisfied 
appetite, until the next meal, with no 
sensations of hunger, weakness or 
distress as before. 

“IT have been following this diet 
now for several months and my im- 
provement has been so great all the 
others in my family have taken up 


the use of Grape-Nuts with complete 
satisfaction and much improvement 
in health. 








“Americans eat hurriedly, have lots | 


of worry, thus hindering digestion and 


gested and concentrated in nourish- 
ment.”’ 


one appears from time to time. They 
aad full of human 
interesi, 


“There's a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 
| Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


‘ 
therefore need a food that is predi- | : 









“Natco On The Farm” 


fs the title of our new book that every farmer who 
takes pide in his farm buildings should bave. ik 
shows with many fine illustrations the ase of Natco 
Hollow Tile for barns, houses, cora ibs, etc. 
Send for it. Study it. A:so get our Silo Catalog and 
learn about the money-saving, worryless, repairless 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
“The Silo That Lasts for Generations” 


—that perfect ensilage preserver that can never blow 
down, decay, warp, crack, crumble or burn. So effli- 
cient that a great demand for other aoe ate 
wascreatedand they are now springi 

Send for these books. Ask forfree p WA ay 
Let us save you money for years to come. Write now. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


110 lton Building 
. ~~ Factorise—Prempt ane — ees 









enter Pumpin 
well pumping. 0” feo 
Can be attached to ary make or esta 
with pump. Kun sn ooth gu We 
build pumping cugincs tor ever: y purpose 
house, barn, irrigation, ete. ae Seno 
shallow welis. Also Power "thes 
chines and Gasoline En ines, ea - 
tic is “ibe Quality Line.”” Send for 
ENGINE 
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I Want 
To Know 


Amencan Agricultunist 
Will Tell You 


where to get things you want, but 
don’t know where to find, Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’s Service Bureau 
will answer by mail free of cost sub- 
scriber’s inquiries concerning anything 
they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know.what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article, 
also terms, prices, e‘c. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn't guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper 
in which it appeared and what in- 
formation you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 











| Orange Judd Service Bureau : 
‘ American Agriculturist, ; 
; 315 Fourth Avo., New York City ‘ 
t Inclosed is a two-cent stamp : 
- Where Can I Buy: : 
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OHIO 
New Agricultural Dean 


: CLARENCE METTERS 
Prof Alfred Vivian was chosen 
dean of the agricultural college of 
Ohio state university at the meeting 


of the trustees of the university 
Saturday, succeeding Prof Homer 
_€. Price, whose term expired last 


June. Prof Vivian came to Ohio state 
university in 1902 from the university 
“of Wisconsin and in 1911-2 he was 
acting dean during the absence of 
. Prof Price in Europe. He was gradu- 
ated from the college of pharmacy of 
the university of Wisconsin in 1894. 
He served several years there as pro- 
fessor of agricultural chemistry and 
assistant chemist of the Wisconsin 
agricultural experiment station. When 
he came to Ohio state university he 
was associate professor of agricul- 
tural chemistry, but since 1905 he has 
Been ranking professor and head of 
-the department. He is considered one 
of the leading authorities on agricul- 
tural chemistry in the country and he 
wraveled and lectured extensively. 

‘Three years ago while on a year’s 
leave of absence, he made a trip 
around the world, covering 42,000 
_ miles and visiting 21 countries, where 
he made a special study of agricul- 
tural conditions. Since his arrival at 
Ohio state university, Prof Vivian has 
made an exhaustive study into farm- 
ing conditions throughout Ohio. 

The state board of agriculture at 
its meeting Thursday considered the 
alarming spread of hog cholera in the 
state and made plans for checking it. 
The worst conditions in the _ state 
were found in Fayette county, when 
“less.. than two years ago, it was 
élaimed that this country had only 
1 per cent of the hogs affected by 
eholera. The board of agriculture ex- 
pects to hold a meeting at Washing- 
ton, C H, the county seat of Fayette, 
atan early date in order to study the 
conditions at close range. 

A large delegation of swine raisers 
protested to the board against the 
enforcement of the order issued some 
time ago, that hog cholera serum 
could be administered to. sick hogs 
only by a veterinarian or other per- 
son with direct permission of the 
state board of agriculture. Farmers 
who have been using the serum for 
some time object sirenuously against 
the order depriving them of the right 
to treat their own hogs. The board 
decided to hold the order in abeyance 
for further investigation. 


Seed in Late—Wet weather in Wyan- 
dotte Co has greatly hindered farmers 
in fall seeding as the ground was kept 
in excessively wet condition for many 
weeks, Wheat that was sown early 
came up well and has made consider- 
able growth. Corn is all in shock, and 

..the largest part of it is in good con- 
dition, although some became moldy 
on account of the damp weather. 
Wheat brings: $1.18 p bu, hay $13 p 

--ton, oats < p bu, old corn $1 p 

‘100 lbs, 

Pasture Short—Rainfall in Licking 
Co has been about normal during the 
last month, and pasturage has been 
fair. The acreage of fall sown grain 
this year will be small. Oats brings 30c 
p bu, wheat $1. 

Corn Poor—Corn did not ripen this 
year in Preble Co on account of the 
‘continuous rains during the maturing 
period. The same conditions have 
made seeding very late. Farmers are 
having considerable trouble with their 
hogs, and many are selling at low 
‘prices, 5 to 7%4c p lb, Rough feed will 
be plentiful this year 


Potatoes Poor—The potato crop in 
Defiance Co this year has rotted bad- 
ly. although yiedl was fair. Corn was 
harvested in good condition. Hogs are 
hard -to find, selling at 8c p lb. Timothy 
hay brings $10 to >:2 p ton, wheat $1 
Pp bu, corn Sic, eggs 30c p doz, veal 
calves 10c, poultry 9 to llc. 


Wheat Growing Niccly—Wheat that 
Was sown early this year in Adams Co 
is cut and will go into the winter in 
good condition. Much of the wheat 
acreage was sown badly because of the 
wet weather, and farmers not daring 
\to postpone the operation any later. 
Stock of all kinds is doing well, as 

' pasturage this fall has been unusually 


Too Dry to Husk—Very cool and 
i dry in Washington Co with heavy 
frosts. Too dry to husk corn. All 
getting ready for winter. Corn sells 
at 60c¢ p bu, apples $1.50 p bbl, wheat 
$1. Some are predicting a hard 
winter. 
Morrow Co—Evervbody busy these 
/days. Corn husking is the main 
work now: Corn. not as good quality 
: as was cipated, more being chaffy. 
: , Potatoes all-dug: yield very poor and 
oy quality only fair. Average yield not 
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over 40 bus. Price at car 55c p bu. 
Nearly every orchard was full of ap- 
ples. Scarcely no sale for them. 
Many picked what they wanted for 
their own use. and then shook the 
rest, regardless of kind, for cider 
apples. These brought 12c p bu on 
track. Wheat seeding extended over 
a long season and wheat may be seen 
in one field almost covering the 
ground and in same locality in an- 
other field not up. Some fiy reported 
in the early sown. Many farmers are 
holding their wheat for higher prices. 
Weevil are reported as very numer- 
ous and causing much trouble in many 
bins.—[M. Brown. 


Wheat Good—Dry weather has pre- 
vailed for the past two weeks in Vin- 
ton Co. Some seeding still to be done. 
Early sown wheat looking fine. Corn 
drying out in nice shape and is now 
being husked and cribbed. Not many 
public sales this fall. Great excite- 
ment in gas and oil,-a well having 
been drilled in recently near Creola, 
which produces 100 bbis p-day, high 
grade oil. Cattle are scarce and high 
in price, spring calves bringing $25 
ea. Butter 25c p lb, eggs 25c p doz, 
wheat $1 p bu, corn 75c p bu. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Great Work of Corn Clubs 


W. N. B. 

Thirty-nine boys’ and girls’ county 
agricultural exhibits have been held 
during the past three weeks. These 
show better records for corn grown 





by the boys and improvements over 
last year.. W. H. Kendrick, the state 
agent in arge of the boys’ clubs, is 


asking teachers in the schools to take 
up the promotion of the clubs and 
make the school a cog in the wheel 
of the organization. Mr Kendrick 
says that the state has given away 


premiums the past year aggregating 
$5150; the 120-acre corn club has 
raised, $7103 worth of corn; 24 boys 


have started bank accounts from the 
products of their efforts to win prizes 
in the contests; 25 have signified their 
intentions of getting college educa- 
tions because of the interest in scien- 
tific study the contests have aroused in 
them, and the conviction that scien- 


tific study is the best way to attain 
success in agricultural pursuits. 

A. C. Huff, a Ritchie county farmer, 
who five years ago began with three 


little pieces of botom land, constitut- 
ing four acres in all, which was badly 
depleted and given up as worthless, 
has raised crops thereon worth $200 
an acre. He treated the land with 
fertilizers and manure. This year he 
filled a 50-ton silo with three acres 
of the corn. 

December 2-4 have been selected as 
the dates for the annual apple show 
at Wheeling under the auspices of the 
Panhandle agricultural club. This in- 
cludes the four counties of Hancock, 


Brooks, Ohio and Marshall, and it is 
likely the growers from the Ohio 
side will be invited to participate. 


First and second prize winning apples 
will be placed in cold storage and 
exhibited at the state show in Mor- 
gantown in January. 

James H. Stewart, former director 
of the experiment station, has decided 
to be a candidate for state commis- 
sioner of agriculture. He will have 
as his opponent his old friend, How- 
ard E. Williams, the incumbent. Mr 
Stewart seeks the republican nomina- 
tion and will compaign. through the 
55 counties of the state. 

State agricultural authorities have 
discovered the cause of the epidemic 
of hog cholera throughout the state 
to have been caused by efforts of some 
farmers to suppress the fact that 
their hogs are afflicted with the dis- 
ease, under the mistaken impression 
that the hogs will be ordered killed, 
or that the administration of serum 
will injure them in some manner, 
Veterinarians are enlightening the 
farmers who are laboring under this 
wrong impression and much progress 
is being made in stamping out the 
disease. 


Nicholas Co—Weather is rather dry 


and windy. Wheat sowing done. A 
larger crop sown than usual. Not 
much corn husked yet. Some hog 


cholera reported in some sections of 
the county.~ Several cattle and a few 
sheep have died from eating acorns. 
Cattle market dull. Hogs are fatten- 
ing fast on the mast. Produce mar- 
ket rather dull. Eggs 20c p_ doz, 
butter 20c p lb, potatoes 50c p bu, 
apples 50c.—[A. J. Legg. 


Moonlight Schools, which had their 
inception in Ky, are being adopted in 
many sections of W Va. They are be- 
ing organized largely for those beyond 
school age and in many séctions the 
chief topic of agri. Farmers’ classes 
have been organized for the study of 
scientific agriculture, They are grow- 
ing in size and enthusiasm. 


Agricultural Fair—The fair at Sum- 
mersville, Oct 27-29, was well attended 
and considerable interest manifested. 
The exhibits were not large. The 
managers made oe mistake of not 


having all of the exhibits entered be- 
fore the fair began, with the result 
that many exhibits were not entered 
until the second day. In this way 
some who attended the first day did 
not get the full benefit of the fair, 
and were not in position to give it 
justice. 

Much Seed Corn Held—wWest Vir- 
ginia farmers have laid aside many 
bushels of seed corn this year. It is 
expected that the sale of this to west- 
ern growers will bring thousands of 
dollars into the state. In some coun- 
ties the corn acreage almost doubled 
that of last year. The quality, because 
of the fine ripening period just before 
cutting, is splendid, and the grains are 
in perfect condition for germination. 


Farm College Improvements—State 
Farm Agent Nat T. Frame claims the 
W Va col of agri at Morgantown will 
compare favorably with any agri col 
in the country when the new buildings 
are completed some time next year. 
Money for the erection of an up-to- 
date agricutlural hall was appro- 
priated at the last session of the legis- 
lature. Enrollment at the col increased 
30% this year. 


Regarding Fruit Growers—The re- 
port of the W Va commissioner of 
agri regarding the large apple and 
peach growers of the state, shows 
Romney and Keyser the two most im- 
portant shipping points for fruit, 
although Martinsburg, Moatsville, 
Moorefield, North Mountain, Okonoka 
and Springfield are also big fruit ship- 
ping centers, The state has 445 com- 
mercial growers of apples and peaches, 
404 of apples alone, and 161 of 
peaches. 

Seed Potatoes—Farmers of Preston 
Co again have a large quantity of Irish 
Cobbler seed potatoes to sell to farm- 
ers in other parts of W Va. In Wood 


Co F. J. Humphrey raised 360 bus on 
one acre. 
Berkeley Orchards—Prof E. C. 


Auchter of the W Va station has com- 
pleted an apple orchard survey of 
Berkeley Co. He found 11,813 acres of 
583,657 apple trees in the county. Of 
these, 560,063 trees are in orchards of 
five acres or more, The orchards vary 
from one to 487 acres, There are more 
than 30 company orchards, all holding 
over 100 acres. The average gross in- 
ceme_ to the acre in three years 
was $90.08. 

Silage Wins—Lloyd Burner and Al- 
dine Zinn, neighbors in Barbour Co, 
conducted experiments in feeding 
steers, the former using silage and the . 
year-olds and were weighed in the 
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fall and again in the spring. Mr Buy, 
ner was able to add 100 Ibs p steep 
during the winter, while Mr Zinn’s did 
not quite maintain their weight, 

Zinn contended his cattle would mak, 
up the gain in the summer on grass 
but recently there was a 150-Ib differ’ 
ence in each in favor of Mr Burner's 
steers. 5 


Country Produce Markets 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 55 @ 68, 
p bu, cabbage 65@75c p bbl, green 
beans $1.50@2 p bu, lettuce 1@1.50 Dp 
hamper, peppers 1.25@1.50 p bbl, lima 
beans 1.50@2 p bu, parsley 20@25c D 
doz bchs, spinach 40@50c p bu, car. 
rots 50@65c, beets 50@60c, pumpkins 
1.25@1.50 p bbl, celery 25@385c p doz 
hens 14@15c p 1b, roosters 10c, tur. 
keys 20c, broilers loc, ducks 17c, geese 
12c, eggs 30@35c p doz, apples 1.5073 
p bbl, pears 3@5, quinces 4@6c, chest. 
nuts 8@10c p lb, walnuts 
butternuts 3c, No 2 yellow corn 





2% @3c 
mers id 


intee 
pb , No 2 oats 43%c, timothy hay i6 
18.50 p ton, clover 11@16, mixed 163.50 
rye straw 10.50, oats and wheat 8.50’ 
brown middlings 24@25, bran 2.56 
@ 24. 

At Cleveland, O, eggs 28@32c p doz, 
chickens lic p Ib, fowls 13c, ducks 16¢ 
rabbits $2.50@2.75 p doz, apples 50@ 
60c p bu, pears 15@20c p bskt, cran- 
berries 6@8 p bbl, wax and green 
beans 2.25 p bu, beets 30@ 35c, cabbage 
7@8 p ton, carrots 30@40c p bu, cau- 
liflower 80c@1 p doz, marrow beans 5 
p bu, lima beans 6%c p lb, red kidney 
beans 4.20@4.50, oninons 1@38 p 100-ib 
bag, popcorn shelled 4c p lb, white po. 
tatoes 75c p bu, -~mpkins 75¢@1.25 p 
doz, Hubbard squash 25 p ton, ruta- 
bagas 40@45c p bu, white turnips 40 
@50c, hickory nuts 3@4c p Ib, clover 
seed 12@13, alfalfa 10.50@11.25, timo- 
thy 3.75@4.50, medium unwashed wool 


29 @ 30c Pp lb, No 1 cured hides 164 
17e, No 2 red wheat 1.16, No 3 yellow 
corn 70%c p bu, No 8 white oats 


»)9 


40%c, middlings 22.50 p ton, bran 23, 
timothy hay 16.50@19, clover mixed 
14@17.50, rye straw 8, hogs 7c p lb, 
lambs 7@8%c, wethers 5@6c, veal 
calves 9@1lc, steers 6@8%c p Ib. 

At Columbus, O, corn 66c p bu, oats 
dic, wheat $1.13, bran 26 p ton, mid- 
dlings, 29 timothy hay 15@16, oats 
straw 7, steers 6% @7%c p Ib, veal 
calves 7@9c, hogs 7%c, beef 5@6%6c, 
lambs 8@9c, quinces 1.75@2 p_ bu, 
eggs 30@33c p doz, fowls 13c p Ib. 
chickens 12c, turkeys 1Sc, potatoes 70 
@ 5c p bu, white onions 1.25, red and 
yellow 1, cabbage 75c@1 p 100 Ibs, 
turnips 65c p bu, pea beans 4, apples 
2.25 @ 4.50 p bbl. 
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Tobacco Market 





Tobacco Position Strong 


Tobacco markets continue firm for 
nearly all grades and the outlook 
seems very hopeful for the growers. 
According to government reports the 
stocks of leaf tobacco on hand in the 
establishments of manufacturers and 
dealers, other than original grow- 
ers, Oct 1 aggregated 1205 million 
Ibs. This is nearly 100 million Ibs 
larger than the stocks on hand a year 
ago, but is 175 million Ibs less than 
held on hand Apr 1 of this year. 

The Pa cigar leaf on hand Oct 1 
is some 8,000,000 lbs less than in 1914, 
and 22,000,000 less than in 1913. The 
Ohio cigar leaf is 6,000,000 lbs more 
than last year, but 10,000,000 less than 


the year before. Connecticut valley 
cigar teaf shows 7,000,000 Ibs more 
oon 1914, and 13,000,000 more than 

Sales in the Cincinnati heavy leaf 
market continue large. Quality is 
running poorer than a year ago, with 
prices relatively higher. The average 
sales recently have been $8.10 p 100 
Ibs. The Ohio crop has cured well, 
and growers are taking advantage of 
every damp to strip and prepare their 
crop for market. 

The seedleaf tobacco growers’ assn 
in Pa is reported to have sold the 
largest part of its holdings to for- 
eign buyers at some $6.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Pennsylvania packers have very little 
old tobacco left. The Pa _ crop is 
curing, with very little pole burn and 
general condition is satisfactory. 

The Baltimore (Md) market con- 
tinues to do a large business for this 
time of the year, with prices ruling 
firm on all grades. Fancy leaf is 
quoted up to $16, bay tobacco fire 
cured 18. On this market Ohio tobacco 
brings up to 24 for good spangled to 
yellow, 14 for medium spangled, 13 
for fine red. 


Stocks of Leaf Tobacco on Hand ( In Pounds ) 


———-- October 1 














_—— 
Types 1915 1914 1913 Apr 1, 191 
Chewing, Smoking, Snuff, 
and Export types 
(A re cepeee a 249,803,577 203,672,017 225,198,655 343,738,796 
Dark District of Kentucky 
and Tennessee— 
Dark fired as grown in 
Clarksville, Hopkinsville 
and Paducah districts.. 149,833,563  141,7 158,725.09 
SEL nos e'Gembe cence 2,424,313 1,9 11,788,039 
Green River ....se0.:.- 45,192,580 48,1 58,388,601 
One Sucker ..ccccecccssss 22,259,554 27,8 872294,435 
Virginia Sun Cured..... 9,464,827 13,2 13,694,647 
Virginia DOr ...sssece.. 28,655,831 34,2 51,243,99 
Bright Yellow District of 
Virginia, N C, and S C 276,771,734 238,371 335,724,893 
MEOPVIOMG . co ciwcccececsece 17,629,058 7,836, 9,876,686 
Eastern Ohio Export .... 4,198,503 1,768 3,206,038 
All other domestic, includ- 
ing Perique-Louisiana.. 503,022 53 647.966 525,163 
WEEE -.c0d's0es 0 ee 806,736,562 719,411,001 707,004,004 1,024,166,293 
Cigar types 
New England ........... 57,771,149 50,201,897 44,164,428 60,695,788 
Broadleaf. ........ ‘Waele ss 31,217,506 S38 | ee eae 30,537,681 
Bavera Seed® 2.603.008 ee 24,359,058 en eee 27,853,216 
Shadegrown .......+.6+. 2,194,585 oe  &) a 2,304,891 
Be 2” RSE re 4,250,488 3,721,499 4,988,996 5,575,879 
PeMmePVivania.. ...20cesee- 105,460,066 113,013,069 127,344,947 127,238,967 
Sy <6ten 6 0 9'4.¢ 900 665.9 6-02's 74,329,126 68,520,538 $4,081,349 91,029,148 
Wissen = Shek iets 78,891,003 71,384,437 72,088,498 88,661,983 
Georgia and Florida..... 8,535,339 10,548,752 8,352,237 6,460,514 
en we ere 5,888,910 4,873,816 4,128,480 6,934,852 
All other domestic ...... 261,576 515,487 899,154 363,256 
Imported types ..:......% 63,658,729 65,919,463 55,721,559 70,002,758 
TOT es 5556 50 OTS Te 335,367,657 322,729,495 346;048,089 386,859,387 
Aggregate ........° 1;205,762,948 1,108,059,959 1,108,773,652 1;481,028,438 
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THE APPLE MARKET 


Cool weather stimulated movement 


of western New York apples, 


ship- 


ments being made in all directions to 


south and middle west. 
Baldwins so far this season total 
rather light, owing to late develop- 
ment of demand and early varieties 
continued longer than usual on mar- 
ket. Considerable movement of bulk 
apples is under way, particularly of 
lots lacking first quality. Shipments 
of Greenings were quotable in bulk 
at 7>@80c p 100 Ibs. Best 24-inch 
Baldwins found good demand in bulk 
at $1@1.25 p 100 lbs. Offers to grow- 
ers of 3@3.25 p bbl for standard A 
Baldwins measuring 2!6 inches faila 
to move any considerable amount. 
Growers with Baldwins in storage are 
asking 3.75@4 for best fcy grades. 
Some fey high-colored King apples 
sold at wholesale for 3.50@ 4. 

A record yield of Baldwins from a 
single tree is reported by Bert Beals 
of Victor, N Y. He claims this year 
he picked 22%4 bbls good fine colored 
Baldwins from a single tree. 

Continued active movement of ap- 
ples was noted on all Ohio walley 
markets. Liberal supplies of barrel- 
packed fruit in Ohio and _ northern 
points moved south for immediate 
consumption and also for storage in 
plants not yet filled. This movement 
included western box apples, partic- 
ularly Jonathan and red apples which 
were in good request. 

Exports from American and Can- 
adian ports of apples to Europe for 
week ending Oct 20 were 98,448 bbls 
as against 116,166 bbls the previous 
year. This brought total for sea- 
son to 383,488 bbls against 821,003 on 
corresponding date in 1914. As 
stated elsewhere, high cost of ocean 
freight as well as higher price of ap- 
ples this year is responsible for 
marked falling off in shipments. 
Nearly one-half of the week’s ship- 
ments, or 40,000 bbls, were Canadian 
apples passing through Halifax and 
Montreal. Exports from New York 
and Boston were 58,000 bbls. 

A recent cable gives wholesale 
prices of American apples at Liver- 
pool as follows: No 1 Wealthy $5 
p bbl, Maine and Boston Baldwin 


462@6, Ben Davis 4.50, Spy 5.25, 
Greening 5. At Glasgow, King 7.50, 
McIntosh 9.25, Wealthy No 1 
6.50 @ 7.50. 

Prices for American apples at 
Quebec are Greening $4.50 p_ bbl, 
Baldwin 5.25, Spy 5.50@6. At Win- 
nipeg, Jonathan and Winter Banana 
2.25 p bx, Winesap and other varie- 


ties 1.65@1.75 p cra. 
Ben Davis apples formed most part 
of recent receipts at Chicago market. 


Many barrels showed scabby and 
cloudy apples, market dull for such 
lots. Best lots of apples are taken 


freely for storage purposes and heavy 
movement is on into coolers. Best 
grade of Greening sold at $2. 25@3 Pp 
bbl, Baldwin 2@3, Spy 2@3. 25, Ben 
Davis 1.75@2 

At New York, market reasonably 
quiet under liberal supplies, best 
grades in strong demand, ordinary to 
poor stock moving slowly. Wealthy 


apples quotable at $2@3.25 p_ bbl, 
Wolf River 2.50@3.25, McIntosh 2.50@ 
4.50, Snow 3@4.00, Winesap 3@ 4.25, 
Jonathan 2.50@4.50, York Imperial 
2.50 @ 3.50, Greening 2@4, King 2.25 
@3.50, Northern Spy  2.25@4.25, 
Baldwin 1.754 3.25, Ben Davis and 
Gano 2@3, western box apples 
Delicious 1.75@2.75 p bx, Spitzenberg 
1.75@2.75, Rome Beauty 1.50@2.15, 


Jonathan 1.25@2, Grimes Golden 1@ 
1.65, Winesap 1.75 @ 2.25. 





Farmers’ Market a Winner 
[From Page 3.] 

these prices received at the market, it 
would be natural. to suppose city 
wholesalers and retail storekeepers 
especially, would not look favorably 
upon the farmers’ market. And such 
is the case. Showing their prejudiced 
attitude is a reply from a retail dealer, 
who was asked what he thought of 
the market. “Tain’t no good. There’s 
not a first-class farmer who'd sell on 
that market. It’s all second-class 
stuff they can’t get rid of elsewhere. 
Why, good farmers have their store 
customers and bring their products 
directly to the men who use ’em right. 
I've got five farmers supplying me 
three times a week, and I haven't 
beard a kick.” Verily, it is not to the 
city trade 
better prices for their products. As 
at the New Brunswick market, farm- 
ers must group together and put 
through the plans without heed to op- 
position from the middleman’s inter- 
ests. The middleman is an important 
agency under many conditions, but 
not as much so as he used to be for 
the Middlesex county farmers. 


To Further Standardize Interests 


Farmers, who have been selling in 
New Brunswick, have for years wasted 
considerable time during the busy sea- 
son driving through the city to claim 
their empty bags, baskets and barrels. 
In fact, buyers in the past have had 


tat farmers must look for ; 


Shipments of 


such haphazard methods of returning 
the farmers’ fruit and farm produce 
containers, that not only time but ac- 
tual money has been lost. To rectify 
this seemingly needless evil, the Mid- 
dlesex county board of agriculture in 
conjunction with nearly all of the 
truck growers patronizing the farm- 
ers’ market, resolved to tax each con- 
tainer and to refund all charges to 
the buyer upon its return. For ex- 
ample, 5 cents is added to every barrel 
of goods soid, 3 cents for each bag 
and each 16-quart basket, 25 cents for 
a 32-quart basket, 20 cents on a berry 
crate and 5 cents on every bag of lima 
beans. The plan has proved a success. 

To standardize products sold, the 
growers abide by the following regu- 
lations: One dozen bunches of aspar- 
agus shall be 12 bunches; one dozen 
beets, radishes or onions 13 bunches; 
other bunches as per agreement; 1() 
each of corn, cabbage, watermelons, 


105; one barrel lettuce, spinach, cau- 


lifower, cabbage, etc, 


one produce 


barrel; ‘one barrel dropped apples, one 


produce barrel; one barrel hand 


picked apples, six baskets or one apple 
barrel; one bushel prime potatoes shall 


weigh 60 pounds, 
potatoes shall 
only. By this means, growers are bet 
ter enabled to work as a unit. 


Find Skunk Farming Profitable 
{From Page 12.] 

pen, and in the middle of the pens 

have excavateda hole about 3 by 





and second-grade 
be sold by measure 


I 


3 


by 2% feet in which I place a box 
with a 6 or 7-foot wooden spout lead- 


ing into it. 


Amateurs will doubtless 


have the spout fit into the box at top. 


but this must be 
fits into the box 
We put our skunks 
pens about April! 5, 


avoided; 


and only 


the spout 
at the bottom leve'. 
in their summer 
one fe- 





a 
male in a pen. If one wishes to keep 
the male, keep him separate. If you 
do not he will kill and eat the young 
ones. 

One of the most important things 
is to have good stock, and care musi 
be taken to have fresh water in 
dishes no higher than 1 inch at ali 
times. Do not overfeed the skunks 
in the summer. A little meat, stale 
bread, skim milk and Indian mea! 
(cooked) is enough for them. One 
must have black skunks, because they 
will have black young and the black 
is better than white. 

One thing to remember is, that 
when around skunks, don't handie 
them rough. Do not jump around 
and scare them. Make them tame as 
possible. Keep dogs away, and keer 
things quiet. Nothing can be done 
with wild skunks, they must be do 
tnesticated, 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At « cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise enything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order. and 
advertigement must have address on, ag we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


cone at be received Friday to guarantee 
in issue of the following week. Adver- 
cemento of “FARMS = SALE" or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil) be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing & small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our vubscribers that the —_- of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest ‘Tare in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use ¢ . bu 
bility must end with that. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


New York City 





POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 





the purchaser. They are ship 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct 


subject to trial in 





durable and che 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, 5 re» for cattle, 
P. ousands in t 


booklet with 


"MISC ELLANEOUS 


CUT PRICE WOOL UNDERWEAR-—Slightly dam- 








aged. $3 suits, $1.60. Send cash: return WU dis 
sutisied. F. J. JOHNSON, Amsterdam. N Y 
VLOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP Sent on trial. Write 


MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan 
FOR SALE—15,000 baskets kiln dr 








dried sweet | pote - 








toes. JOSEPH A. PHILLIPS, Deimar, Del 

MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED FARMERS—Men and women. every- 
where. U 8 government jobs, 875 month; short 
| hours, vacations, rapid advancement, steady work: 


many appointments coming; common educetion suff 
cient; no pull required. Write immediately for list 
of positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTI 


TUTE, Dept D40, Rochester, N Y. 


RAILWAY MAIL, POST OFFICE and other gov 
ernment civil service examinations a 
pared by former government examiner. ooklet 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
Rochester, N Y 





Write today. 
Box 3819, 


A SURE JOB FOR YOU, 
work 





with big pay and steady 
Thousands of government positions thi» 
year. Write for big free book D V_ 822, which tell 
how to get one. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, DC 


I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
Can help you secure railway mail or ther ee 
ment positions. Trial examination free. O NT. 


107 BR. St Louis 
CHAUFFEUBS GET $18 WEEK—Farn_ wqhile 
learning. Sample s fre. FRANKLIN INSTI 


lesson, 
TUTE. Dept D805, Rochester, N Y. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED-—$60 to ass 


monthly. QR. living quarters. Write 
107F, Bt Louis. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 




















~ SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS, American 
Dominiques, Black Langshans, Buff Orpington and 
Ancona cockerels. $1 each and upwards. A. JACK- 
SON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED Mammoth Bronze  turkeys— 
Fine, large. healthy birds at breeders’ perigee. June 
hatched. Order early. Toms $5; hens $4. WIL- 
LIAM STONE, Bovina, Se 


COCKERELS, PULLETS, HENS, $1 each. ~ 

















tercups, Anconas, Black Minorcas, Keds, 
Leghorns. Ducks EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, 
Seward, N Y 

TURKEYS—400 Bronze, Bourbon, black. slate, 
white, Narragansetts. Cheap before Dec 1. Write 
quick. CLABK BROS, Freeport, 0. 

8 C W LEGHORNS, Wyckoff strain, choice yearling 
hens ° os each. MRS SIMON CARTER, Mara- 
thon, N 





BROWN LEGHORNS, 
ELMER BOYCE, Rexford. 


RED BOURBON TURKEYS, $3.50 each. 
HOLLOWAY, Salisbury, Md. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
NUMBERED POULTRY BANDS—25, 20c; 50, 35¢; 
200. $1. 8 FRA 


100, 65c » amples free. NE CROSS, 
| h] Mass. 


White Muscovy ducks. 
. N Y. 





GRACE 











SEEDS 





MEN WANTED in every county to sell fruit trees, 
berry plants, nursery stock, seeds, or part time. 
Clean, profitable business ¥ the year. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


HONEY 





HONEY from Sunnyside apiaries—Finest quality; 
both clover and buckwheat. 6 Ib can, post paid. in 
A zone, $1. Write for prices on larger quanti- 
ties in 60 Ib cans. I guarantee satisfaction. EARL 
RULISON, Route 1, Amsterdam, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Three registered Guernsey bull colves, 
to 5 months old. angwater breeding. 8. 
TOWNSEND. Cochranville, Pa. 


peers OXFORD RAMS for sale at a low 
price if sold at once. 
FARM. Alfred Station, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Extra nice pair black Geldings, five 
and six years old. Weight 2700; sound. ROY 








Write SUNNYSIDE STOCK i 





SMITH, Victor, 








SHORTHORN BULLS—Dual_ purpose type. At 
farmers’ prices. WILLIAM J. BREW, Bergen, N r 
Various ages 


GUERNSEY BULLS Facer 


Reasonable prices. EADY, Chalfont. Pa 





LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE--A!! 
stock. ROBERT EDDY. Cattaraugus. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 3 to 4 months old, $8. Serv- 
ice boars. W. LOTHERS. Perulack. Pa. i 


palsy SHORTHORN BULLS 
J. E. BEEDLE, Brockport, N Y. 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS. SIMPSON, Glover. Vt. 
DOGS AND Fi FERRETS 


ages. Choice 
:¥ 








—Milk records kept. 

















FERRETS FOR SA ALE. Catalog fren. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO. Wallington, +) 
TRAINED rere. farmer's kind LEONE 
WATSON, Edwards. 

FOR SALE, stamp for reply. CH4s 


FERRETS 
FOSTER, Wellington, 0. 


PATENTS 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 


hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 


are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books with list 
I help you 





market your invention. Advice free. BR. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Bldg, Washington, D C. 
YOUR IDEAS may bring you wealth, if patented 


credit system. Send sketch. 
Book free. WATERS & CO, 
Washington, D C, 


throug! 


Free search. 
4212 Warder Bldg, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


SLIGHTLY DAMAGED china dinner set. 1 
rea 
hotel china, decorated and well ers, bowls, home 


pieces, seconds; manufacturer's imperfections; 


dishes, hipped 
m pottery near. hls el 
Cash with order. B. SWAS & © w Rectiande Me. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHERE CAN I BUY IT? American Agriculturist 
American Agricul- 
turist announces that its Orange Judd Service Bureau 
ribers’ inquiries con- 
First carefully 
scan its advertising columns in the current and pre- 
if you cannot find a description 
what you er to purchase, or fail to find the 
care 


will tell you in a personal letter. 


will answer by mail, free, 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 


vious numbers; then, 


Orange Judd Service Bureau, 
American Agricultearist. 315 4th Ave, New York city, 
inclosing stamp for reply. Describe 
want to buy. 


article, also terms, prices, etc. If 
advertised in any other paper—which doesn’t guar- 
antee the reliability of its advertisers as does Ameri- 
can Agriculturist—cut it out, 
paper, 


you desire. Ameri 
sell except its own publications. Thus the 
we give you as to where you may buy and sell, 


made solely in your own interest. ORANG 
SERVICE BUREAU, ya cgricaiterion. 
Ave, New York City. 


fully what you 
In a few days you will receive by mail 
a private letter from us, advising you where to get the 
you see anything 


pin it on a sheet of 
and write thereon the name and date of the 
journal in which it appeared and what information 
can Agriculturist ha# nothing to 
information 
what- 
ever ot need to panee or dispose co will be 
GE JUDD 
315 4th 





SPECIAL OFFER—Every woman needs a vacuum 
children’s 
wash full tub in 3 
indorsed by thousands. To introduce, we 


clothes washer. Unequaled for diapers, 
clothes, blankets, carpets, etc; 
minutes; 
offer our $3.50 washer for $1 complete, 
secure one, mail your dollar now. 

agents wanted. CLERO COMPANY, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


prepaid. T 


A few more 
15 Marlboro, 





KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED—5c a spool. 


exchange for work from one to three 


months 
JOHNSON’S, 132 East Bridge, Oswego, N Y. 


Prints 
3c each, any size. Photography taught at studio in 








| ,. SAFETY RAZOR BLADES resharpened., 20c dozen. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed. Address WALTER ENGEL- 
} HART. Route 1, 


Weatherly, Carbon County, Pa. 


| 


CITY HOUSE ON FARM; $3100 income last yea: 
Show your wife the picture of the beautiful ecder: 
residence of 12 rooms and bath on this productive 

-acre farm and she will went it for her home; on 
Albany-Binghamton state road, only 1% miles te live 
R R village with high school and all adv, large 
barn, poultry houses for 1500, 250 apple. plum and 
pear trees, owner left alone, forced to sell and 
is only $5500, part cash. t 
crops, pair horses, 2 cows, several hundred hens, 
cubator, brooders, tools, wagons and machinery too 
numerous to mention thrown in. For picture aad 
details see page 2 _s Farm_Bargains,”” just 
out, copy free. E. A TROUT FABM AGENCY. 
Station 1096, 47 West sath St, New York city. 


FARMERS WANTED—Victoria, 
special inducements 





Australia, offers 
Government land, es rail 
ways; free schools; 31% years to pay for = 
adapted to alfalfa. corn, sugar fruit, 
Climate like California; ample markets; 
passages for r. pemeoeee settlers. Free particuters 

A. E, Government Representative 
Victoria, 687 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 


18 ACRE POULTRY FARM—Land in crop; alt 
buildings new, including ouse, running 
water; hot water heat; fitted f ectric 

Stock and poultry. Situated 5 miles from Plein@eld 
on main road. O. R. HUGHES, Dunellen, N J. 


FARM FOR SALE—114 acres, 60 miles from New 
York, % mile from Harlem station, good honse, good 
barns, silo. electric teeth, lights contracted for, statc 

RLES JUDD, Patter 








road expected soon. CHA 
son, N ¥ 

YOUR OFFER. WiLL “BE CONSIDERED, or 
time on acre stock at ‘ 
LOUIS RABENSTEIN. Sierkshire, N 





~ SALE—185 farm. HARRY RICHARDSON, Uaion 
Village, Vt. 


Don’t Make a Mistake 


and think that putting an adv in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change is a complicated matter, for it isn’t. In fact. 
it’s very simple. Works out something like this. Sup- 
pose you've got some bull calves you want to sell 
Who wants to buy them? You don’t know and you 
haven’t time to go bunting around for a man who 
does. Some men might lay right down 


And Miss a Good Market 


that’s right at hand. You don’t need to, for you 
@rite out your adv, get a money order or —_ draft 
for the amount due at six cents a 

the letter in the postoffice. e print it in “the fire’ 
issue of the paper and then p32 begin to get letters 
from men who are looking for bull calves. Agree on 
the price and the job’s finished, and you've saved a 
lot of time and worry. 

When you send your adv, address the letter te 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., - - New York 








American Agriculturist, 


Gentlemen : 


Pennsylvania 





Has Paid Him for Years 


We have been using the Farmers’ Exchange Columns of 
your paper for the last fifteen years to sell our Barred Rocks, Toulouse 
Geese and Indian Runner Ducks and Scotch Collie dogs and have surely 
found it a paying investment or we would not have continued with you so long. 


Yours very respectfully 


J. F. NELSON 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or -—Wheat—, -—--Corn--—, -—--Oats---, 
Spe 
= 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
COBO «6000s 1.12% 1.1536 .66 .76 .89 49% 
New York ...1.21 1.21 .76% .84 .44 = .53 
— 77 -88 45 6 
1.15% .66 -80 3B ~- 
1.15 -- -- 


117 66 .73 35 «46 








Buying Wheat for Europe 

Far and away the most important 
phase of the wheat situation is the 
export movement of breadstuffs from 
the U S, and the competition of 
Canada in this business. As previously 
noted in these market columns, in an 
analysis of the situation, Canada is 
shipping out a lot of wheat. Some 
of this goes direct from Canadian 
ports; much of it is moved in bond 
through the U S and loaded into ves- 
sels at New York and other Atlantic 
ports. It is just now impossible to 
separate the figures by countries; this 
will not be known until the treasury 
department a little later makes them 
public. 

One thing is patent, however, 
weekly exports this fall have reached 
record-breaking proportions, even 
though the aggregate is less than dur- 
ing the frenzied first months of the 
war a year ago, and the movement 
only moderate the past few days. A 
year ago European buyers in their 
urgency bid against each other, and 
probably pushed up the price more 
than they needed to do, our farmers 
meanwhile getting the benefit. 

Grain Moving Toward Ocean Vessels 

But this year buying is carried on 
somewhat differently. Referring to 
the half billion dollar loan made by 
this country to the allies, with the 
understanding that the money should 
be spent in the U 8S, the New York 











Sixes 1 to 13 Seve Money and Prevent Sickness 
Heights Water-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
61017 in, Rot-Proof. Warm in winter, cool 
in summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Will outwear several pairs of leath- 

er, rubber or wood 
No metai touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comrortable tu wear. Keep 
the feet in Best 
by test for all work in any weather. 
MONEY BACK Ii shoes Gaus 


for FREE ‘catalog which shows 


? styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal brings it, 
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How Best to Market Crops 


si MT 


















































































Journal of Commerce in a recent re- 
view expresses the belief that the 
banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany is very largely in control of 
these purchases for the allies, and in 
turn has placed the actual operations 
of buying and shipping wheat in the 
hands of the Chicago grain house of 
Armour. 

While this may be partly sur- 
mise, it seems a fact that very 
large quantities of wheat are being 
quietly purchased in the west ana 
moved to the seaboard; not only 
wheat, but also a big business in oats, 
rye, barley and buckwheat. No 
further developments can be reported 
against possible removal of Canadian 
duty on wheat. Meanwhile it must 
not be forgotten that the world’s avail- 
able supply in sight is a large one, 
and this fact latterly caused slight 
price concession; also the fact that 
receipts of wheat from the interior 
are just now showing a big increase. 
At Chicago, Dec wheat sold freely at 
$1.03@1.04% p bu, with No 2 red 
winter 8c premium; May above and 
below 1.05. At New York Dec 
wheat 1.10% and choice spring 1.14@ 
1.16. 

Very little corn was carried over on 
farms into the opening of Nov, but the 
new crop is coming along, showing 
enormous volume and reasonably good 
quality, due to the excellent weather 
As shown in the American Agricul- 
turist’s crop report, the average 
yield of corn for the U S is some 29.4 
bus p_ acre, indicating a crop of 
3,123,000,000 bus. The market was 
indifferently supported. At Chicago, 
Dec corn lower at 59% @60c p bu, 
May around 61%c. A: New York, No 
2 yellow corn 74@ T5c. 

The oats market was quiet and sub- 
stantially steady, with Dec delivery 
around 39c p bu in the west, and May 
a fractional premium. A good inquiry 
was noted on export account; stand- 
ard oats in store around 38c. 

Rye was without new feature, fairly 
steady in tone, No 2 on track $1@1.02 
p bu, futures inactive. 

Barley was in fairly good demand, 
choice malting slightly higher. Feed 
grades 50@60c p bu, malting barley 
55 @ 65c. 

Grass seeds were rather dull but 
firm, prime timothy $8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
clover 20, hungarian 1.50@2, millets 
1.50@2., 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce m store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in 8 
emaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. ail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


“ ‘Dried Fruits 


At New York, steady inquiry for 
choice evaporated apples at un- 
changed prices. Fancy evaporated 
apples quotable at 9@9%c p " 
choice 8@8%c, prime 7%c, sun-dried 
quarters 51% @6c, slices 3% @4c. 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, market firm on all 
grades of timothy hay, better grades 
held firmly. No 1 quotable at $26@ 
26.50 p ton, No 2 23@25, No 3 20@ 
22, fey light clover mixed 23.50@ 
24.50, rye straw 14. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, coarse western spring 
bran in 100-1b sks $22.35 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 22@32, linseed oil 
meal 39@89.50, coarse corn meal 
1.6€0@1.65 p 100 lbs, hominy 3.50 p 
bbl, granulated yellow 3.65. 
Money 


The discount rate at each of the 
12 federal reserve banks on agricul- 
tural and live stock notes over 90 
days is 5%, with two exceptions; at 
Philadelphia 414 and at San Fran- 
cisco 6. 





Poultry 
At New York, good demand for 
dressed poultry, market cleaned up 


closely on desirable grades, broilers 
scarce and wanted. Western spring 
turkeys dry-picked, choice, 25@25%c 


p Ib, western spring chickens milk-fed 
dry-picked 27@27i4c, corn-fed 25@ 
25%c, Pa and L I fcy 27@28c, west- 
ern fowls 17@17%c, O and Mich 
scalded 15c, roosters 12@12%4c. 
Eggs 

At New York, high qualities of 
fresh gathered eggs scarce, market 
firmly sustained. Medium and lower 
grade eggs showed irrégular value, in- 


,créased ‘pressure to sell storage eggs 


in view of heavy aecumulations. 
Nearby éggs in light supply. Extra 
fine fresh gathered eggs quotable at 
@40c p doz, extra firsts 36@38%c, 
firsts 34@356c, refrigerator eggs spe- 
cial marks 2514 @26c, firsts 24@25c, 
state, Pa and nearby white hennery 
fey 58@60c, ordinary to good 45c, 
gathered whites 38@5i5c, state, Pa 
and nearby brown hennery 41@43c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, pears in light sup- 
ply and steady, quinces firm, peaches 
done, cranberries in free supply and 
firmer. Le Conte pears quotable at 
$1.25@2.25 p bbl, Kieffer 1.25@2.50 
p bskt, Bartlett 2@3.50 p bbl, Seckel 
4@9, Bosc 3@3.50, Clairgeau 3@5, 
Anjou 2.50 @3.50, quinces 3@5, 
peaches 50@7ic p bu, Del grapes 35 
@ 75e B case, black grapes in trays 
$40 @ 42 p ton, white 40@45, Cape Cod 
cranberries late 6.50@7.50 p bbl, early 
black 3@3.25. 
Potatoes 
At New York, potatoes held steady, 
good movement, offerings liberal. 
Maine potatoes in bulk sold $2.50@ 
2.70 p 180 lbs, and 2.30@2.40 p 168-lb 
bag, N Y bulk 2.25 p 180 Ibs, Mich 
bulk 1.80@2.10, Long Island 2.60@ 
2.65, Jersey 1.75@2.25 p bag, sweet 
potatoes 1.25@1.75 p bbl. 
Vegetables 
Cabbages harvested, present price 
$7.—[L. W., Greenville; O. 
One-third of cabbage crop still in 
field, price $2 p ton at kraut factory. 
[J. L. M., Greenspring, O. 


At New York, spinach in good de- 
mand and firm, lima beans scarce and 
high, celery plenty and lower. Nearby 
beans quotable at 50c@$1_p bskt, N C 
green 50c@$1, Va wax $1@ 1.50, Va 
green $1@ 1.35, Md green 75¢ @ $1, 
beets $1@1.25 p bbl, carrots 75c@$l1, 
nearby cucumbers 75c@$1.25 p_bskt, 
L I short cut cauliflower $1.75@2.50 p 
bbl, chicory 90c@$1 p cra, choice cel- 
ery 80@35c p bch of 12 stalks, or $1.25 
@i.50 p cra, Danish seed cabbage 
$7.50@10 p ton, domestic $6@8, white 
50@75c p bbl, red 80c@$i, Jersey 
eggplant $1@1.25 p bskt, horse-radish 
$5@6 p 100 Ibs, s{>te lettuce $1@1.25 p 
2-doz cra, lima beans $1.50@3.50 p 
bekt, parenios $1@1.25 p bbl, pump- 
kins 60@ 75c, romaine $1@1.25 p bskt, 
spinach 70@75c, white turnips $1@ 
1.25 p bbl, nearby tomatoes 60@75c p 
bx, water cress $1@1.25 p 100 bchs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 31% 32 29 
1914.. 33 %' 33 33 
1913. . 35 34 31 
1912.. 33 33% 32% 
Butter 


At New York, receipts of fine fresh 
butter light, values firm to higher. 
Current receipts of lower grades move 
freely. Creamery extras quotable at 
29% @30c p Ib, higher scoring lots 
30% @31%\%¢, firsts 27% @29c, seconds 
25 @27c, finest dairy 29@29%c, pack- 
ing stock 21@21%c., 

At Columbus, cmy butter 31c p lb, 
dairy 20c. 

At Alwany, cmy 28%c, 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 21c 

At Buffalo, cmy 30c, dairy 28c. 

= Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 29c 
Pp lb. 

At Chicago, strictly fcy butter in 
short supply, extras and fresh cmys 
quotable firm. Creamery extras, 
fresh, *quotable at 28@29c p Ib, extra 
firsts 2714@28c, dairy extras 27c, 
packing stock 20@2014c. 


Cheese 


At New York, market firm despite 
moderate trading activity. Wisconsin 
cheese held firmly, Canadian cheese 
higher, State whole milk flat cheese 
quot ble at 15% @16c p 1b, daisies 
16%4c, Wis twins 154% @15%c, double 
daisies 146@16%c, young America 16 
@16%4c, state skim cheese 13@13%c. 

At Watertown, N Y;, sales Nov 5 
were 2000 bxs at 14%c p Ib. Total 
sales for the season were 215,000 bxs 
at an average price of 14%c, a gain 
of %c over 1914. Watertown preduce 
exchange closed for the season. 


dairy 23c. 


At Chicago, market firm, trading 
active. Twins quotable at 144@ 


14%c p Ib, daisies 14% @154c¢, young 
America 1514 @16e. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Speculative movement of onions in 
western New York continues slow, 
sellers generally asking good prices, 
shippers holding for $1 p bu for good 
quality stock. Some sales reported 
at 1.50@2 p 100-lb sk delivered, ac- 
cording to quality. 

Onion growers near Canastota are 
rapidly moving onion crop from wet 
lands before cold weather sets in. In 
a short time the extent of acreage in 
this section will be cleared of crop. 
In Philadelphia markets good onions 
sold recently at $1.75@1.80 in 100-lb 
sks. Liberal supplies resulted in some 
weakness. 

Acreage of onions in Ohio in 1915 
was not more than one-third of that 
of 1914; with a-yield of one-fourth p 
acre. compared. with. previous year. 
Latest advices indicate all other mid- 





American Agriculturist 


die western and eastern onion produc. 
ing states have greatly decreased pro. 
duction,. particularly Ind, which has 
but one-fifth of normal crop, accord. 
ing to federal figures. Mass, N Y ang 
Mich outputs run from one-half tg 
three-fourths of last year. 

At New York, onions in fair supply 
all fey offerings firm to higher. White 
onions quotable at $1.25@1.50 p bskt 
yellow 45c@1, red 80c@1, state anq 
western yellow 1.50@1.75, red 1.25q@ 
1.50, Orange Co yellow 1.25@1.50, req 
ise@1, Ct valley yellow 1.50@1.85 
Cal and Col 1.75@2.25. . 


At Chicago, trading quiet under 
good supply, prices varying With 
quality, market easy. California $1.25 
@1.50 p 100 Ibs, home-grown ana 
nearby 50@/75c p 70 lbs, Spanish $1.49 
@1. p bu, white pickling onions 
50@60c p bx. 





Rain Delays Bean Movement 
{From Page 9.] 


vested under good weather conditions 
will bring better prices. Threshing is 
practically completed. 

Late advices indicate some consid- 
erable shortage in beans, estimates of 
Mich growers stating crop will not 
run more than 40 to 60 to 75% normal 
yield, according to conditions in par- 
ticular sections. Farmers generally 
reported refusing prices as low as 
$3@3.25 p bu except for lots not in 
first-class condition, which move 
rapidly. 

According to government authori- 
ties cull beans contain considerable 
percentages of beans which are 
wholly or in part filthy or decom- 
posed, and are, therefore, adulterated 
Shipment in interstate commerce of 
such beans for food purposes is pro- 
hibited by law. No objection is enter- 
tained, however, to the interstate 
shipment of culled beans for industrial 
purposes or for use other than as food 
for man if they are first treated by 
grinding or otherwise, so as to render 
them unavailable as food for man. 
When kidney or navy beans intended 
for use as human food are hand 
picked at elevators or elsewhere, <o 
as to remove all or nearly all of the 
moldy or musty beans, they may be 
shipped providing the cleaning his 
been in accordance with good com- 
mercial practice. 


With Bean Growers 


Farmers claim 50 to 75% of normal 
crop, no threshing yet, growers in- 
clined to hold, dealers offering $4.25 
p bu for marrow beans, 3.50 for pea 
and medium, 3 for yellow eye from 
1914 crop.—[C. J. S., Steuben County, 
Early crop pea beans yielding 15 
bus p acre, growers selling as fast as 
threshed at $3.30 p bu, hand- 
picked basis.—[J. C. McV., Scotts- 
ville, N Y. 

Not more than 10% normal crop of 
red kidney beans; many plowed up. 
Present offers $4 p bu, growers in- 
etned to hold.—[A. R., Penn Yan, 
N 


Red beans so badly blighted prac- 
tically none will be offered, white 
beans better. Growers asking $4@5 
p bu, dealers offering 3@4.. Many 
growers will hold crops well along 
into season.—[W. E. S.,. Lockport, 
Crop poor, not more than one-half 
normal yield,beans badly stained, some 
fields will not be harvested.—[F. S. 
M., Campbell, N Y. 

Few yellow eye and white kidneys 
in Yates Co, practically no red kid- 
neys.—[(M. H., Penn Yan, N Y 

Season so wet growers are unable te 
give beans. necessary work and care. 
Expect not more than 10 to 12 bus. 
[J. H. P., West Henrietta, N Y. 

Crop not up to standard on account 
of blight, rust and snails. Price $4 
p bu, farmers selling, beans picking 
from 2 to 10 bus.—[u. W., Gene- 
seo, N Y. 

Half crop of white beans, red 
beans a failure, $4 p ton offered.— 
{H. P. Z., Bradford, N Y. 

Growers that have threshed are 
selling at $4 p ton. About 40% of 
normal crop.—[C. T, B., Sodus Cen- 
ter, N Y 

Beans all harvested, quality poor, 
heavy shrinkage. Dealers pay $3 for 
pea and $4 for red, most growers 
selling.—[R. J. M., Alexander, N Y. 

Only one field in five worth har- 
vesting. Large growth of vines but 
no beans in pod:—[O. J. B., Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Beans commencing to move, pricé 
$3 p bu, about half a crop.—[L. G. C+ 
Lapeer, Mich. 

Not more than half normal crops 
picking from 2 to 15 lbs p bu. Farm-< 
ers inclined to accept $3 p_ bu, al< 
though some sales being made-—~ 
{I. C. F., Mt Pleasant, Mich. 

Not more than 75% of last yea;’$ 
crop, farmers’ will sell.—[B. 8S. C+ 
Bad Axe, Mich. 

At New York, demand for marrow 
beans continues strong, offerings a)- 
sorbed on arrival. Small lots of new 
pea and medium beans taken eager'y. 
red kidney beans in scant = supp'y- 
Choice 1915 marrow beans quotable iit 
$8.25 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 6.40@14.."), 
red kidney 8.40@8.50, yellow eye 4." 
black 7.25@7.50, Cal hima 6.56@5.7% 
Scotch peas 4.95@5. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BES? OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle 

Per 100 Ibe Sis pia’ 1015 1918 {915 1910 
$10.35 $10.00 $7.50 $7.55 $6.35 $6.25 

9.00 875 6.70 7.10 6.00 4.50 

9.75 10.15 7.50 7.90 6.00 5.00 

9.25 9.80 7.50 7.70 6.00 6.00 

10.25 9. 7.10 7.40 6.25~ 5.75 

9.00 9.15 7.50 285 625 5.75 

At Chicago, distinct falling off in 


choice to prime quality steers resulted 
in steady to better market for all best 
offerings. Buyers maintained critical 
attitude and paid best prices only 
for superior stuff. Choice yearlings, 
handy weights, and a few prime 
heavy cattle were taken freely by 
packers, and also by eastern shipping 


demand. But bulk of offerings sold 
around $9 p 4100 Ibs. All eattle 
fed from soft corn suffered dis- 
crimination.» Market was also ir- 
regular and butcher stock, except 
in the case of good, choice cows 


and heifers off hard corn, which held 
at steady prices. Bulls were lower, 
best choice grade handy weights sell- 
ing. at 6.25@6.50, prime yearlings 7@ 
7.25. 






Prime to fancy beef steers, P 100 Ibs -$10.00@ 10.50 
Heary native corn-fed. - 8.40@ 9.50 
Common to medium. » $ 8. 
Fair to good grassers.... - 7.00@ 7.75 
Common to extra good butcher heifers.. 7.00@ 8 
Fair to good butcher bulls............. 5.50@ 7.00 
Canning stuff, cows and bulls.......... » 4.00@ 4.50 
selected veal CalveS.....ccccecseses 8.50@ 10.50 
Market for hogs was uneven, even 
best hogs showing some decline, me- 


dium quality selling slowly. Except 
that general quality of hogs is improv- 
ing and prices tending slightly higher, 
strictly according to merits of offer- 
ings, market continues weak. Good 
matured hogs in better request, light 
weights and pigs slow. Inferior to 
good mixed packing hogs sold at $6.40 


@6.80 p 100 lbs, medium weights 
6.80 @ 6.85, fair to fey heavy shipping 
hogs 6.85@7 4. 50, fey selected light 


hogs 7.20@7.40, pigs 6.65@6.85. 





National day, be observed everywhere on 
Thankegiving. ‘Thursday, Nov 25 
Third snnual on marketing and farm 
credits (C. W. Holman, sec, 230 8 LeSalie St. 
Chicago), Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Nov 29-Dec 2 
Maryland week, Nov 16-20 
Ohio state farmers’ institute roundup, Columbus, 
Jan 31-Feb 4 
Ohio state corm show, Columbus, 0, Jan 31-Feb 4 
vegetable assn, Columbus, Feb 1-3 
Farmers’ week, Columbus, 0, J 1-Feb 4 


an 3 

W Va road school, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 11, 

Farmers’ mutuai protective assn, Indian Fields, , aes 
5, 191 

bc — a — of agricultural societies, Moreen 

w va " horticultural society, Morgantown, W yes 6-8 

Jan 

NY «state asen of county agricultural societies, 

Albany, N Y, an 20 

N Y state dairymen’ & assn, Rochester, Dec 14-@ 

New fork vegetable growers’ ass, Ithaca, a 9-13 
eb 8- 


Nationa! Poland-China record assn, Dayton, 0, 9s 
an 
Charlottesville, 


Viggaie state horticultural society, 


pee Jersey cattle club, New York City, 
Pennsylvania state grange, State College, 3 . 


American assn of nurserymen, Milwaukee, Wis, os 
une 28-% 
Western N Y horticultural society, Rochester, mse 
au - 
Mich, 


Juac 6 
Baltimore, Md, 
N 





Holstein-Friesian assn of America, Detroit, 


Maryland state dairymen’s assn, 


Delaware corn show, Seaford, Del, ec 8-11 | 
Peninsula horticultural society, Easton, Md 
Jan 11-14 
State grange of Delaware, Dover, Del, Dee 14-16 
Diamond state poultry and pigeon show, Wilmington, | 
Del, Jec 7-11 | 
N Y state tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, N Y. } 
Jan 29 
N ¥ state grange, Jamestown, N Y, Feb 1-4 
American Cheviot sheep society, Fayetteville, N Y, 
Dec 18 
N J state horticultural society, Freehold. N J, 
Nov 29-Dec 2 
Maryland crop improvement assn, Baltimore. Md, | 
Nov 16-20 | 
Maryland state grange, Salisbury. Md, Dec 7-9 | 


Pa state board of agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Jan 26 
Albany, N Y, Jan 19 


N Y state agricultural society, 
Dec 28-31 


American civic assn, Washington, D C, 





Live Stock Sale Dates 


Nov 15-16 wk: N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedi- 
Co’s 8th_sale, Holsteins. 
17-18 Earlville, N Y, Madison-Chenango county 
club, Holsteins. 
Dec 15-16 Fassig-Tipton, Holsteins, 
Garden, New York city. 
Holsteins, 


Madison Square 
Bochester, 








Trading in sheep was moderately 17 Dairyman’s sale, 
active. In general, quality was 1916 re 
good, _— ———, —— steady jan 14-15 Syracuse, N Y, State breeders’ sale, 
nder slow demand, due to larger ar- olsteins. 
sivals than mesded Western eenstings (2-08 Gyzecane. BY, Uisepesd Sate & Podigne 
‘ - so’s " e 5 
sold at $7@7.25 p 100 lbs, native eves 19-20 Earlville, NX, Liverpool Sale, & Pedi- 
5.60 @ 5.75, fed peters wethers 6.25@ Co’s ariville sale, Holsteins. 
Mar 7-8 tatepedl Sale & Pedigree Co, Holsteins, 
6.35, top lambs 7 ceedings BY 
21-22 Syracuse, N Y, dispersal, Holsteins, H. 
M. Dunham & Sons, Geo Abbott and 
. E. A. Vandervort. 
Coming Events Apr 14-15 Earlville. N Y, Madison-Chenango Co 
club, Holsteins. 
Place, date, time and character r mesting bo be 17-18 Srrecuse.. bo Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
winted under this heading in one line without charge a Z 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 27-28 W. C. Hunt, ‘Holsteins, Fayetteville, N Y. 
POULTRY BREEDERS SWINE BREEDERS 
$0 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of | gyi soe amen 
exes by our advertisers and the hatching of same by » ell WAAR TT HAA TAMURA RT 


our subscribers that the publishers of this paper © cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shal! continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
Breeding stock the very best. Catalogue 
free. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

I. J. DeHart. Cortland, N. Y. 








1§ FIRSTS, § SECONDS OGDENSBURG FAIR 
White Wyandottes, 8. C. Buff and White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, Silver Compines, Bronze Turkeys. 


Write wants. Circular fre 
OWNLAND FARMS, SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 


TOM BARRON S&S. C. W. LEGHORN breeding cock- 
erels, from the large white egg strain and the high 
egg record. We trap nest and have the 200 egg hens. 


Get the best. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 








pington cockerels, pullets and Zearling stock. Honest 
values and square deal guaran ; 
RELIABLE YARDS, Bor. A, LYONS. N. Y. 





Silver Laced Wyandottes 
Males and females $2 up. Breeding Gate $2 up. 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner duck 
Alcham Poultry Farm, R. 33, 





w prices on turkeys,ducks, 
Special Fall Sale Sen P"sisae "sere ian 
hares, Guinea pigs, and dogs. This _epenial Sale only 
during Oct. and Nov. Write for free price list. Sepietes- 
tion guaranteed. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, P 


S.C.W. Leghorns, Barron-Wyckoff Strain, 
cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


ING ORDERS FOR, BABY CHIX 


Bees and Queens for spring delivery. 200 yearlitig White 
Leghorn hens at 65c each. Cornell strain. t us 
quote you prices. The DeRoy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 


, AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING | 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Sscramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








E ARE NOW BOOK- 











SWINE BREEDERS 


DUROCS Send no money, but write me what 
you want, and I will ship C. O. D. 
and will guarantee to please you. lervice boars; sow 
and boar pigs. Tried sows. bred for Feb. first farrow. 
DP. & COOK - NORTH EATON, 0. 














Phoentxville, Pa. | 


{ 
i 





a prices. Have a record of of 400 Ibs. at 8 mos. 
| old. rite me your wants. 
J. M. WEST. = - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 








? ar ‘a e 
Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate service. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 





SWINE BREEDERS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 








WACANA 





BERKSHIRES 





594, first prize senior yearling 
boar, 1914, at Forest City, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsia 
State Fairs. 

right, 








Write Fer Besermptwe Cireular 
TYWACANA FARMS, A. =. wri 
Supt. Box 69 Farmingdale, LI. 











Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Rwea, and 
Rams for foundation stock, aged 
flocks for State Fairs—it eZ. —> 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY ARD 


Box 10, 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Choice yearlings of both sexes for sale. Also a very 
handsome spring farrowed Hampshire boar and a few 
sow pigs. ARTHUR 8S. PAVIS, Chili Station, x. YY. 


4 


ELL, 
Springfield Center, N. Y. 











HORSE BREEDERS 








Delchester Berkshires 


We can offer you boars and gilts of spring far- 
row, 1915. Gur fall litters are coming along strong. 
We can make up some good trios from these. 
Our pigs are of the large. prolific kind, and are 
sired by such bears as Baron O*Delchester, 186402, 
and Black Star 7th, 194083. 
DELCHESTER FARMS, Edgemont, Pennsylvania = 








Several highly graded Percheron Fillies 
one, two and three years old. Alsoa palg of young works 
horses, gray and black, weight 2000 Ibs., for sale. 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS Greenwich, N. ¥, 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 


four to six monthe. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ten 
kind with plenty of quality. Also stallions from ene 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies 

Fr. B. STEWART. ESPYVILLB, PS 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





TOWNSEND FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL DUKE 62d, Ist prize 
senior yearling boar at Berkshire Congress Show 
in 1914. Write us your wants, we can supply you. 


TOWNSEND FARMS, naw homuntensttnied o. 











Championship Blood Predominates’ 
Rapid maturity and prolificacy have been requisil« 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 
We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time 
FAIRVIBW FARM, G aEBvA. OHIO 
B. L. Pike, Proprietor R. D. No. 2 

for the Decne 


Berkshires and Breeder 


Boars for service. Spring, summer and fall pigs 
either sex. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Regular fall offering of selected service boars. 
H. C.& H.B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





MASS. 








Berkshires, boars and gilts of the best breeding. 
Oxford rams and ewes, imported, or sired by imported 
rams.” The above will be sold cheap if taken soon. 

H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. Y 


Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE. PA 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 

HOME FARM, - - 








CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





75 CHOICK BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 


Beli Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD N.Y 








Pu | 


Thirty Pound Bull 


For sale or rent. 
= every way right. 


Three years old, 





-Carload Revistered Heifers 
Eight to Sixtcen months old, nicely © 


= bred, well marked. Every onea bargain. © 


Ten Registered Cows Just Fresh 


J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 
Bell Phone 305] 


sneer 





Facade Holeteiad 


These Will Please You 


150 young, extra heavy milking cows, 
freshen im November; also fresh Gows, & 
$100 each 

100 large, well bred, nicely marked two-year: 





heifers, all bred to registered Holstein bulla. 
to $60 each. 
A few registered Holstein com, heifers and 


service bulls at very low prices. 
We must reduce our stock within thirty days, 
and it will pay you to visit us. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Springdale Farms, 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 











Put your herd above the average 


$200 will do it. 
Sir Korndyke Veeman Artis, born May 
A very fine individual; oolor ev te 
Sire: Sir Korndyke Pontiae Artis, AB 


daughters; the oldest has over 30 
. week, and all of them 
am: 


lbs. butter im 
large records for age. 
Bessie Veeman Hengerveld, A. RB. O. at 


4 yrs. Butter 24.04; milk 471 Ibs. She is one 
of we very best da ughters of Sir Veeman Hen- 
ba 


ca 

Ibs. at next fre Veeman Hen- 

gerveld now has 8 daughters above 30 Ibs.. and 

40.6% of his daughters have records above 25 

lbs. No other sire of @0 or more A. RB. 0, 
daughters can approach this. showing. 

W. D. ROBENS, - POLAND, N; Y. 

















BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 


BOARS BOARS 
BOARS 
30 day special offer of 


Registered Duroc 
Jersey Boars 


Were treated with Ohio state serum 
I have 14 head of spring boars that 
I am offering at $20 e Write if you 
need one of them, for they will not last long. 
Send * catalogue. Can ship same day order is 


receiv 
D. H. DREISBACH 
Kingston, Roses County, Ohio 








all immune. 
and virus. 





OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


One More Pig per —_ 
f the 


less hardy breeds. My Free 
Book details them all. Write for it. 


375 Ibs. in 
> Maslelsheake 











UPLAND FARMS 


We have just imported from England the cele- 
brated Tamworth boar, General Haigh, No. 19581 2 
who won the First Prize and Reserve Champion- = 
ship at_the Royal Agricultural Show, England, 
1915. We are prepared to take orders for young 
pigs from this celebrated boar, out of our best 
sows, for February and March delivery. 


H. E. Murdock, Mégr., Ipswich, Mas 















TAMWORTHS and oon “Esey 
thrifty and prolific. Best grazing hog of ‘s° cS 
WARREN MORTON, Drawer 217, Russelivilie, Ky. 











WEST'S BIG TrPs 8 DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


Fancy service ws and gilts for sale at 





SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best ot breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


10 service boars, 200 Ibs. 
D and better. Gilts open or 
bred. 100 Sept. pigs ready 
to ship, sired by boars wt. 850 Ibs., all immuned and 
registered. C.J. McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantville, 0. 


DUROCS: Bred and open gilts, tried sows, 
Also fall pigs for sale. They are the hind that at ost 








me _ —y * whi ._ dott — never 
a ow. te yeas otte chickens. 
J. = STUART. . ‘ EMEN, OHIO 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 





Gilts, bred or open. Spring boars. 
B. B. ALEXANDER, WREN, OHIO (Erie B. B.) 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


‘CE DUROC PIGS a 
R.F.D.%, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


ot: sexes— 


W. E BOWEN, 








MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilte, service boars and young pigs now ready 
shipment. Registered. Prices right. 


for 5 

BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0 
Registered O. I. C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains, August pigs, cheap. Have a few spring 
pigs for sale. Prices right. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, 7 


EPCPSTEAED OIC PIGS 

2 months old. Good sq blocky build. short nose, 
lop ears, good —y good | length, — and trios not 
akin. June boar pig. Guaranteed 
as advertised, io cock. A. J. Faucett, Dundee, Y 








WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








Pe arre POLAND CHINA 
sows. and fall pigs 
— = a = I will tell you the nearest 
have te your wants. 
GRAFTON. 0. 


CEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2, 





VANDERKAMP FARMS 
28 LB. BULL CALF 
§ moathe old, $ white; sire J lo Segie, son of 
ing Segis; dam 28lb 5 yr old P’ strain. 


She will freshen this winter and is sure to 
enter 30lb class. Write for proposition, 


F. C. Soule & Sons, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Wnrton aaeMen nen tiee® 








ce ° A ran . . 
Big Value’’ Offer! A naz 
monthe-< Id som of the great KING 4 Poag 
COLUMBO, three-fourths brother to the $50,000 ba 
and companion sire to RAG SPPLE WORNDYRM 
on. Yasin in = in the want. elites ts 
ery dam in this young bull’s pr 
good A . record. He is a nice straight indie 
‘faual and neif white. 
Our price is only. $150. You can not buy breeding 
of this kind for three times this amount 
else. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. Write 
extended pedigree and picture 
Otiver Cahane, Jr., PineGroveFarms, Elma Center, N, Xe 


HH 1 NC HEY “HOM ESTEAD 


Offers Holstein Bull Calf 


born Apr. 1, 1915; nicely marked, chow, half and half 
in color; sired by a son of Pietje 22d ¥ rest Lad, 
and out of a granddaughter of De ay Heng Burke, 


Price $50 
W. 8. HINCHLY, P. 0 Rochester, N, ¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 2%" %&,F.,"%- 





Box 729 








1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King Pontiac Bom 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs. with a 30- 
dam. Dam 24-ib. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia - 
hanna Lad. Price $75 if taker seon. First check 
him. A.W. A. W. BROWN & SONS. West Winfield, . 
Colantha Johanna 
olstein ulls Lad ad Pontiac 
Korndy ke breeding. 
from A. R. O. dams Atl ages At tarmers’ prices 
H. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Holstein Bull Calves 
The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELI., f. Fr, D. 1, Binghamton, N. ¥ 








HOLSTEIN BULLS for SALE 
Sired by_a Urother to the only 40 Ib. heifer, and 
from A. R. O. dams. $50 to $150 

«, W. HALLIDAY, NORTH CHATHAM, N..¥, 
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Ameriéan Agriculturist 












of 


and Whites, 


100 HEAD 
OF FINE GRADE Aad ll 
Bia nay peer ey be Black 
‘of King of the Pontiacs. i 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


SAL» 


















* Ww. W. JENNINGS 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


' Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam 
: of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This. bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 




















Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





40 Ib: 4 yr. old, vt 50. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON 





(His sire. Sa Ae the Pose) dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. miJk in byt.) 
No 1, p14, 


old; 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 Ibs., $100. These are fine individuals, 
well. grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No 1 is 
ready for use. They will be sold quick. Write now 


dam 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. old, she 62%% blood o 
No 2, boru Dec. 1, 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 yr. 





FABIUS, NEW YORK 











(Rast River Grade 
‘Holsteins for Sale 


120 EXTRA HIGH-GRADE Hol- 

“stein cows. Some just fresh. Balance 

esr Oct. & Nov. All in calf to Reg. 
ulls. Come and see these. STAY 

. ND SEE THEM MILKED. 

y 10 Heifer calves 6 months old. 

‘= 20 Heifer calves 10 days old. 

h:°10 Registered bulls. I keep only 

dethe best cows that can be found in 

Mithis great dairy section. 

- ‘Bell Phone 14 F 5 or 

MeGraw 43 F 2 








John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Corning fresh in next three months. These 
‘cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
_ ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. -Tuberculin tested if desired. 

w. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Spot Farm HOL ST EINS 


“- Oo oe bd ALE 
ponte oa calves 2 to 8 
aia $10) ‘pal jones os to 
i de hol eifer calves $15 
4 oat ae station, 
promt shipment, e iv 
eeeea, 1 carload ‘yealings 


Sessepes Stic. 
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Large stock ofall 
Reagen Bros., Tully, oN. Y. 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Texas champion cow. Pauline Calamity 
Burke is the champion officially tested milk~cow 
of Texas, with a record for twelve months of 
16,284.9 pounds of milk and 655.45 pounds of 
butterfat. She was three years old and had just 
dropped ‘a calf when the test started. This: regis- 
tered purebred Holstein cow, by her performance, 
indicates the possible profit from dairy farming 
in the Lone Star State, as her total feed cost 
was $103.51, and net income $635,83, not count- 
ing. of course, labor and depreciation. Investi- 
gate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites.”’ 





Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














$75—FOR SALE—$75 


A very fine young. walt, born April 22, 1915. Dam 
20 Ibs. 3 yrs., 79.47 lbs. in 30 days. Her sire’s 
dam, Oakland Vrenagelsche, 22.66 Ibs., daughter 
of Vrenagelsche 2d, a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. daughters. Write soon and 
get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Mannsville Madison Co., N. Y. 





Country Life Farm offers 
Holstein Service Bull 


Born March 31, 1914. Sired by a 31.87 Ib. son of 
Belle Segis; out of an 18.41 junior 2-year-old daugh- 
ter of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 
10 junior 2-year-old A. B. O._ daughters. 

pate bull’s 4 nearest dams average 25.50 Ibs. butter 
ms days 

On account of. his being dark in color, $75 will buy 
lim, with all papers. 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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“DO NOT WAIT 


A Genes of a lifetime to buy 2 herd bull. 
He gS by a grandson of King of the 
Pontiecs it of a cow that made a record 
of 32.48 43° tie nag J in 7 care, His dam is 
a) The first check for 
takes him. “write today. 


— — Co.; Liverpool,N.Y. Z 
WW "»"ll’EFF".. WWOQWIK 


Be lanhurst Farms 
Offers 6 Holstein heifer’ calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams eired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
Syke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 


THE LAKESIDE HERD 


t jaw el ae for service, 

4 obs } me wanes choi ot of bull calves, 
heifer calves, year heifers, Selfers bred to the 
best class of bulls. me choice young cows. Write 


t 
long B. A. POWELL, 
004 W. Genesee 8&t., ° 


A CARLOAD OF 


A. R. O. Holstein Cows 
and 5 Yearling Bulls 


of the best of breeding for sale. 
FRED A. BLEWER, - - OWEGO, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Heifers 











Byracuse, N. ¥. 








Owego, N. Y.; E. H. FOSTER, Barton, N. Y. 





FOR Lo say aged Holstein service bulls, ready B 
Bert. and » price . $100 and $125; also 


j 6 and 8 ‘mos. ol try) » oe 8. fend 
en at. Lawrence Co., thhten » ©A 
LL 


FOR SALE 


A beautiful heifer calf, born March 28, Mother 
a high-grade Holstein, 5. years old. . Sired- by a 
registerec Jersey. Very fine stock; a perfect beauty. 
G. M. FEITNER, - RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 896 M. 48 East Pierrepont Ave. 


$30 BULL CALVES $30 


One to two months old. Korndyke breeding. Good 
individuals, well grown and light colored. 


$100 HEIFER CALVES $100 
A few one to three months old, well bred and very 
desirable. 

W. H. MACE, - 














CORTLAND, N. Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION | 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th. from dams with high advanced registry 
records. Our herd averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 

PENSHURST FARM, - NARBERTH, PA. 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who ig the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 











40 HOLSTE iN CO ws 

that are fresh and nearby springe 

ue nicely marked, well bred yearling heifers. $300 
hem 

A few high grade heifer and bull calves, $10 and 


$12 each 
A. RB. ROWE & 5ON, - TRUXTON, N. Y. 
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SOLD 


Woodrow Farm 2. 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer = 
for sale until after the first of the year, when = 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. = 


A. A. Buckley, “Woodrow”. Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. = 
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» @a., 750 Ibs. Well grown: half white. ice $300. Send 

i Gen. & Soovenieon & Bons, Clarks Summit, Pa, 








Guernsey Bull Calves 


of breeding. Prices right. 
CLAIR G. > - SUBPRISE, N. ¥. 
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The First 


Newark 
Sale 


Newark, Ohio, 
Dec. 7-8, 1915. 


150 Holsteins 


Tuberculin tested by state approved 
veterinarians, 

A. R. O. cows. 

Daughters of A. R. O. cows. 

Fresh cows. 

Springers. 

Some excellent dairy propositions. 


For catalog write at once to 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree ‘Co., 


Inc., Sale Managers, 


Liverpool, New York. 
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41 lbs. butter in a week; 








pray: 


Great Days of Sale 


Nov. 15-16, 1915 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heifers soon due. 


Herd bulls fit to head the best herds, including King 
Dollar, the records of whose two nearest dams average over 
Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia 
“th, the records of whose two nearest dams average nearly 
38 Ibs. ; a 32-lb. son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra; and sons 
of King of the Black & Whites, King of the Pontiacs, Pontiac 
Korndyke, etc. 

REMEMBER—Earlville is but 42 miles from Syra- 
The train service is excellent, allowing you to attend 
all four days, missing no portion of any day. 
purchases at the two sales may be shipped in one carload. 


Start now for the sale or you may be too late. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


Sale Managers 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


Nov. 17-18, 1915 
Holstein Sale Pavilion 
Earlville, N. Y. 


300 Pure-Bred Holsteins 300 


A large number of A. R. O. cows with records as high 
as 28.9 lbs. 


Daughters of splendid A. R. O. dams. 
Springers, Open heifers. 


Fresh cows. 


Further, your 
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November 13, 1915 


For the Busy Farm Housekeeper = > 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor; the idlers are not happy, there is for 
them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 
luxury of rest. Onlv the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” \ 


World’s Way 


MARGARET EBSKINE 

Silver tears fast falling, 
What’s it all about? 

Dolly's head is broken, 
Sawdust running out; 

Here’s a stitch, there’s a stitch, 
Now a little glue, ; 

Smiles have dried the teardrops; 
Dolly’s good as new. 

ver tears fast falling, 


Sil 


What's it all about? 
Anery words been spoken, 
Friends have fallen out. 


Patches of forgiveness, 
Of kisses, threads a few; 
Friendship has been mended, 
Almost as good as new. 


Silver tears fast falling; 
Rosemary and Rue, 
Loving heart is broken, 
Golden Idol’s broken, too; 
Past all chance of mending, 
For no patches, stitches, glue, 
Can ever mend an Idol, 
Or, make it look like new. 


he Dulliness of Dickie 


FAYE N. MERRIMAN 
“Why, where’s Dickie-boy?” shouted 
a chorus of voices as Eleanor stepped 





off the train alone. 
*T left him with Alfred’s sister,” 
answered Dickie’s mother, flushing a 


little and embracing her sisters and 
brothers hastily. 

“Left him at home—why Eleanor!” 
continued the disapproving chorus, 
“and you know we are just dying to 
see him, What do you suppose a 
reunion is for, anyway, to leave the 
youngest of all the cousins at home?” 


“He wasn't. very well,” faltered 
Eleanor, “and I was afraid that th 
ride on the train yould be too tiring 
for him.” 

“Not well?” asked Eleanor's 
brother-in-law, who was a doctor. 
“Why, what's the matter with him 
and why didn't you bring him along 
so that I could fix him up for you?” 

But Eleanor fluttered away from 


the subject in a most unparent-like 
manner and commenced asking fever- 
ish questions about the other children. 

“Tell us about Dickie,” urged 
Myrtle laughing. ‘He used to be the 
cunningest, cleverest little baby. I 
never saw so bright a child. I used 
to feel quite ashamed of my Florence 
and Teddy. And is he still as pretty 
as ever.” 

“Yes, he is a good-looking tot,” said 
Eieanor eagerly, ‘“‘His skin is just like 
a lily petal with a dab of rose paint 
in either cheek.” 

“Oh, why didn't you bring him 
along?” cried Lila raptly, “It seems 
to me I just must see him.” 

“You deserve to be sent right back 
after him,” laughed her husband. 
Eleanor turned her face away. 

“I am tired,” she said in a quiver- 


ing voice, “could I lie down some- 
where for a few minutes.” 
All contrition they hurried her 


away to her bedroom and sent the 
children outdoors in an eager, happy 
pack. After the others had pulled 
the curtains down and left her, Ruth 
came slipping in and sat on the edge 
of the bed. Her hand sought under 
the covers until it found Eleanor's 
and gave it a loving little equeeze. 


“Now, tell me all about it,” she 
commanded. 
“About what?" faltered Eleanor, 


hiding her cheek in the pillow. 

“About Dickie,” answered Ruth 
calmly. ; 

“There is nothing to tell,” 
menced her sister. 

“Oh, yes there is," protested Ruth 
coolly, “I know there is some reason 
that you didn’t bring him with you 
and it wasn’t because you thought he 
was too sick to bring or you would 
not have left him.” 

Eleanor's breath “eme quicker and 
harder but she did not answer. 

“Tell me,” urged Ruth gently. 
answer Eleanor suddenly burst 
tears. “T can't,” she sobbed. 

“Yes, you can—go on, dear.” 

Eleanor sat up in bed and her face 
Seemed to have suddenly grown very 
old “I couldn't bear to,”’ she said, 
“they are all so smart—the other 
youngsters, and I couldn't bring him 
into comparison with them.” 

“You don't mean Dickie 
bright?” 

Eleanor 
shoulder. 


com- 


For 
into 


isn’t 


sobbed against her 
“He isn’t an idiot,” she 
answered, “but he gave promise of 
being so bright and now I can’t 
teach him a thing and he talks so 
foolish—not a bit like the other 
children who are so old in their ways.” 

“And you were -ashamed of him?” 
blurted out Ruth resentfully. 

“Not for myself,” said Eleanor 
quietly. . 
ae POTgive me,” said Ruth humbly, 
I anderstand now. But what has 





happened—he was exceptionally 
bright baby.” 

“I don't know," sighed Eleanor, “I 
can't seem to do anything with him— 
he is so dull.” 

“Is he well?” 

“Fairly, he seems to have 
all the time,” answered her 
“put that is all.” 

Ruth arose thoughtfully. “I am 
going now” she said abruptly. “Lie 
down and get some sleep if you can.” 

The following day, when Eleanor 
prepared to return home, Ruth and her 
doctor hus»and declared their inten- 
tions of accompanying her for a few 
days’ visit, and Eleanor could not re- 
fuse or postpone her own going for 
she was feverishly anxious for Dickie's 
arms around her. 

And with them clasped lovingly 
around her neck she looked defiantly 
at the two beside them waiting for 
the second embrace. As the doctor 
lifted the child he scanned the little 
face quickly and then turned to Ruth 
with a significant nod. That after- 
noon he bore the child in his arms 
whea he went up to their room and 
kept him there for a long time, but 
what happened in the little room un- 
der the eaves Dickie did not say and 
Eleanor did not think to ask. 

“May we take Dickie down town?” 
asked Doctor Rodger the next day, 
and Eleanor nodded a weary assent. 
Dickie’s dullness had been particularly 
apparent at a time when she wished 
him to shine and she felt as if she 
had been beaten with his tiny, relent- 


less hands. 

“They hurted me,” said Dickie 
importantly, when they came back. 

Eleanor’s hands flew to her breast. 
“Hurt you?” she cried, and then she 
saw a spot of blood upon his waist 
and sank into a chair. 

Rodger laid his hand on her shoul- 
cer. “It was nothing,” he reassured 
her, “I took him down to a fellow 
doctor's office and we removed enough 
ae ~noids from his nostrils to make 
any Dickie dull.” 

“Adenoids,” gasped Eleanor. 

“TI went to sleep,” put in Dickie 
proudly, “and when it waked me up 
it hurted but T didn’t cry and I went 
back to sleep again. It feels good 
now, ‘cause I can breathe. Aren’t you 


an 


a cold 
sister, 


glad Dickie can breathe, mumsie?” 

Eleanor nodded and the _ tears 
coursed down her cheeks. “My poor 
baby,” she cried. 


“IT ain't a baby—’cause I didn’t cry 
when it hurted,” said Dickie indig- 
nantly. 

“TI didn’t know they were going to 


hurt you,” sobbed his mother hold- 
ing him close. 
“T know you didn't,” chuckled 


Rodger, “I was not going to take any 
chances of your objecting or going 
into hysterics and making him nerv- 
ous as most mothers do. When Ruth 
told me about him and said he had a 
cold I decided right away that that was 
what was wrong, and one glance at his 
nostrils convinced me, although I 
fave him a very careful examination 
in my room. Small imperfectly formed 
nostrils like his are u pretty sure sign 
of adenoids in themselves and when 
you add the symptoms of a chronic 
cold and mouth breathing it makes a 
pretty positive case.” 

“I don't think you will ever com- 
plain of his dullness after this,” 
chirped Ruth, “for it was surely the 
adenoids that caused it. And the 
poor dear was worrying for fear he 

-sn't bright.” 

“There is generally 


some physical 


cause for dullness of intellect or 
understanding,” said the doctor in 
his most professional manner, “and 


if this does not remedy it we will se 
what else we can do for him.” 

But no further medical attention 
was needed and at the next family 
gath ‘ng Dickie took his place among 
the rest as bright and lively a young- 





ster as any there and none of them 
knew just why the doctor and his 
wife accompanied Eleano: home 
from the previous visit. 
Potatoes and Puddings 
POTATOES LIZETTE — Twelve small 
potatoes, or six large ones, one-half 


cup milk and three-fourths cup flour 
flour, one pint milk, one-eighth tea- 
spoon pepper. Pare the potatoes and 
place on a fire-proof platter. If large 
potatoes are used, they should be cut 


in halves, lengthwise. Dust them 
slightly with salt . Try out the pork, 
remove the meat, and keep it hot. To 
the fat add the flour, stir till well 


blended, and pour in milk gradually. 
When this has boiled up, pour it over 
the potatoes and bake in a moderate 
oven till they are soft, basting two 
or three times during the cooking— 


about forty minutes. Serve with the 
pork scraps sprinkled over the top, 
as a substantial luncheon or supper 


ish 

ORANGE PUFFS—One-third cup but- 
ter, one cup sugar, two eggs, one-half 
cup milk and three-fourth cup flour 
and three teaspoons baking powder. 
Mix as for batter cakes and bake in 
buttered individual tins. Serve with 
Orange sauce. Orange sauce is made 
as follows: One-fourth cup butter, 
one tablespoon flour, one-half cup of 
sugar, one tablespoon of lemon juice, 
one-half cup water, two tablespoons 
Orange juice and a little rind. Melt 
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Both Sides of 


WHAT HE SAID 


“The wife for me,” said he, said he, 
As he gave his mustache a curl, 
With a look that he meant should be 
eloquent, 
“Is the good old-fashioned girl. 
The girl who wakes whefi the morning 
breaks 
As fresh as the dew is sweet, 
Who bread can make. or broil a steak 
Fit for a man to eat 


“She must be wise to economize—” 
As he lighted his cigarette— 

“Pretty and neat from head to feet, 
With a horror of waste or debt. 

For economy is.” said he, said he, 
“Of virtues the very pearl, 

And always found to well abound 
In the good old-fashioned girl. 


“Pure must she be,” said he, said he, 
“As the snow, and all the while 
Must be warm and true as the skies are 


lue, 
With a soul that is free from guile. 
And she must give me,” said he, said he, 
As he gave his cane a twirl, 
“The whole, not part, of her loving 


heart, 
Like a good old-fashioned girl. 


“And yet. and yet I should much regret, 
If learning she lacked or wit; 
If she could not unite quick thought 
and bright. 
With speech that was fair and fit. — 
For, of course, you see,” said he, said 


e, 
“It would put me to open scorn, 

if anywhere she should lack the air 
Of one to the manner born. 

“Yes, this,” said he. for 

me, 

T’'ve quite made up my mind: 

But when shall I see the face.” said he 
“Of the girl that T fain would find?” 

A elance he bent that he vainlv meant 
Should set her true heart awhirl. 

As he asked again, “O tell me when, 
When will I find this girl?” 


“is the wife 


eee et eon STAT OTe aT nT nT Ten ToT 





the Question 


WHAT SIE SAID 


“When will you find this girl,” said she, 
“This girl whom you call old-fashioned. 
This meree of muscle and heart and 
wad, 
Practical, shy, impassioned? 
[I do not know, but I think you can, 
Tf faithful and fond your trying, 
About the time that I find the man 
For whom my soul is sighing. 


“When I find that wonder of manhood 
Who can rise when the day is 
breaking 
And saw and split and bring in the wood 
For the good wife's daily baking. 
Who can build the fire, the field can 
plow, 
Can sow the grain and reap it: 
Who beving gold in his purse knows 
ow 


Wisely to keep and use it. 


“Who can buy and sell and just as well 
Paint pictures or write a sermon; 
And o- at night with the season's 


e. 
With gay step lead the german. 
Whose speech is brave and pure and 
sweet, 
Swift confidence compelling, 
Whose true heart is a temple meet 


For love's supreme indwelling. 
“I think you will find—so I should 
judge— 


_ Your pattern of love and duty, 
Your cook and laundress and household 
drudge. 
Yet the lady of grace and beauty. 
About the time—or my ‘udgment errs— 
The man who can match each gift of 


ers. 
With those of his own possessing.” 


“Ah.” he said. “what a fool T’ve been! 
She smiled in a sweet agreeing. 

“There's been a wonderful light let in 
Somehow, on my mental beine: 

I'll cease my search for the girl.” said 


he. 
“And thanks for your just reminder.” 
“I think ‘tis the thing to do,” said she, 
“tntil you are fit to find her.” 


butter, add flour, stir until smooth, 
add sugar, stir, add water and cook 
until it thickens. Add fruit juices and 
rind. 

LEMON BREAD PUDDING—Two cups 
milk, one cup soft bread crumbs, 
one-fourth cup sugar, two eggs, one- 
half tablespoon butter, juice and rind 
of one lemon. Heat bread and milk 
in double boiler until soft and 
smooth, add butter, then yolks well 
beaten and mixed with sugar, and 
lastly lemon juice and rind. Bake 
thirty to thirty-five minutes in buat- 
tered baking dish. 





Even Skirts 
CECELIA Hl, HENDRICKS 

To turn up a skirt hem so that 
the skirt will hang evenly and the 
hem be the same width all argund 
is one of the most important “parts 
in dressmaking, for a skirt that sags 
and dips spoils the appearance of 
ever so pretty a dress. 

The usual way of turning up a hem 
all around while the dress is on the 
wearer requires a steady hand and an 
expert eye on the part of the fitter, 
not to mention patience and result- 
ing fatigue on the part of the person 
fitted. Besides, an experienced helper 
is not always at hand, especially for 
the woman who makes her own 
clothes. 

There is a much simpler 
securing a better result. It is evi- 
dent that whatever variation § there 
need be in the length of a skirt is 
dependent on the variation in the 
hips of the wearer. If, therefore, 
the measuring for length is done from 
below the hips, not from the waist 
line, the length will be the same all 
around. To accomplish this, put 
the skirt on. Carefully measure a 
distance, say 24 inches, from the 
floor, and put in a pin every two or 
three inches around the skirt at this 
hight. The easiest way is to use a 
yard stick or any straight = stick 
marked at the desired point. Hold 
the stick in a vertical position while 
measuring, not letting it slant either 
toward or away from the figure. 

Then take off the skirt, lay it out 
straight on a table, and measure 
down from the pins. If you used 24 
inches in measuring to put in the 
pins, and want the skirt length two 
inches from the floor, 22 inches down 
from the pins will secure that reerult 
Be sure that the stick or tape runs 
straight down from the pins, other- 
wise the measuring will not be ac- 
curate. With pins or a pencil mark 
every few inches where the hem is 
to be turned. At the same time put 
another mark directly below each of 
these to show the width of the hem. 
Using the last marks as a guide, cut 
off any surplus, leaving enough to 
turn in for stitching. Then using the 
two sets of marks, the one to show 
where to turn up and the other 
where to turn in, baste the hem 
Try the dress on and make any neces- 
sary changes. Usually, however, 
none will be needed. 

The chief advantage of this method 
is that no expert help is necessary to 
secure perfect results. A man whv 
does not know the first thing about 
sewing can hold up a yard stick and 
put in pins at a certain mark. The 
seamstress can do the rest herself. 


What I Have Learned 


Pipes in Cold Weather—An ounce 
of coarse salt dropped in the trap or 
the kitchen sink will prevent th: 
drain pipe from freezing overnigh' 
A tablespoon of common soda and « 
cup of very acid vinegar will clean 
out a clogged sink pipe.—[Mrs L. W., 
Connecticut. 


way of 





Starch Help—When starch is made 
and set aside to cool if sprinkled 
with cold water no scum will rise to 
the top.—[Mrs T. S., Alabama. 


Window Cleaner — Make _ sma!! 
cheese cloth bags about two inches 
square and fill with sifted whiting 
Use these to clean mirrors, window 
glass, etc, by wetting them and rub- 
bing over the surface. Then polish 
with a chamois. These are con- 
venient and last a long time.—[{M. M 
G., Ohio. 


Toothpick Uses — Keep a goo 
supply of toothpicks handy. Use the 
slender hard wood ones to test cakes 
They are much more sanitary than 
broom straw. Teach the children that 
many germs lurk under dirty finger 
nails. Small, flat toothpicks are idest 
for them to clean their nails with 
Occasionally use a little diluted 
peroxide on the toothpick.—[M. T., 
Rhode Island. 
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Home-Bred Grime 

ERNEST W. NICHOLS 
If anyone should step up to you 
and ask if criminals were bred in 
your home, what would be your feel- 
ing toward that person? What im- 
Pulse would most likely govern your 
actions? There would probably be un 
additional case of assault and bat- 
tery on the police docket next day. 
Yet, did you ever stop to. reflect, 
think deeply and seriously of the 


training .your child is receiving at 
your own hands, and whether it is 
as it should be? 

Many parents do not. Possibly 


you are one of the vast army of par- 
ents who take things for granted, or 
pretend to have no time to give to 
such matters, or are satisfied that 
you are raising honest, truth-loving 
men and women to take your place 
in the future generations. 

Now, turn back several pages in 
your memory to your own childhooa 
and see how many instances you re- 
call in which you have uncovered de- 
ception practiced upon you by your 
parents. Wonderful, is it not, how 
many times you were told things, 
which later proved to be entirely to 
the contrary? And you have passed 
those falsehoods right on down to 
your own offspring. 

Do you remember how many times 
you were told that hobgoblins and 
vicious wild animals lurked near you 
at night and would “get you” if you 
did not do so and so? Of course 
you remember the blissful ignorance 
of knowing Santa Claus? ‘Then did 
it not give you an actual heartache 
when, only a few years later, you 
discovered the myth and your par- 
ents were actually lowered in your 
estimation and respect by the dis- 
covery? 

You were told to tell the truth; 
you tried to do so, and often did 
when not cornered too closely to di- 
vulge some little incident which you 
try. to keep as a secret. 

Was there ever a child who did not 
crave a nickle or penny now and 
then to satisfy some childish longing 
for a toy or a bit of candy? Is it 
right to force the child to choke 
down with sobs, this desire unsatis- 
fied? No! Most emphatically, no! 
And if the small indulgence is not 





HINGS are moving 

so fast nowadays that 

people who say it can’t be 

done, are interrupted by 
someone doing it. 

—Elbert Hubbard 
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cheerfully allowed by the parent, do 
you realize what a temptation you 
are placing in the way of the child? 
What means will be resorted to by 
the child to attain the coveted ar- 
ticle? ‘The nickle, or penny, as the 
case may be, is obtained by any 
means that first dawns on the child's 
mind as being practicable, whether 
right or wrong. Thus the failure on 
your part to gratify this craving of 
childhood has placed the first sten- 
Ping stone to crime before your own 
flesh and blood. 

Mother’s eggs in the pantry are 
frequently missing. Other things 
with a negotiable cash value disap- 
pear. What becomes of them? You 
very well know. If the child is 
caught in such a transaction he or 
she is punished without a thought of 
why the crime was committed; ex- 
cept that you thought perhaps, the 
child’s cravings for a certain thing 
must be subdued, or that he wilfully 
committed theft to reach the desired 
end. You are the one at fault if it 
be in your power to. gratify the 
childhood wishes of your offspring. 
You are more to blame than the 
child. 

A number of instances have been 
noted where .crime began just in the 
manner mentioned above. Usually it 
is traceable to a narrowness on the 
part of the parent, and a failure on 
their part to enter into sympathy 
with the child. Such methods, and 
a failure to obtain the mite honestly 




















spending the money of the agent and 
reporting that such and such a paper 
was sold on a credit. When presse‘! 
to make collection, he was forced to 
cover up the theft with a lie when 
he stated he could not collect for the 
papers sold. At last he ..got: in so 
deep that he had to go.to. his mother, 
confess his crime, call on her for his 
savings to liquidate his debt and hide 
his theft in-this manner from the 
agent. 

As usual the mother did not at first 
realize where the crime germ had 
started, but it was not long before 
she began to meditate over the mat- 
ter with the result that her boy was 
stopped from selling papers. This, 
she thought, would remove tempta- 
tion. Later, however, she gave him 
a small amount each week for doing 


ceu™ed the best of parents. They were : 
Christians in ph E yeobe xa of the word the chores, which he was allowed to 
except one. That one was that they spend without question as to what 
were niggardly toward their child. it went for, and not once did that 
He was taught truth, honesty, thrift, boy ever cause her to regret chang- 
and attended Sunday school ani ins her methods of training. 
church regularly. Neither did the Another case observed was the 
know the influence of bad associa- eight-year-old son of a fairly well-to- 
tion, yet the temptations placed in do man in a southern city. This 
his way by the parents unwittingly Parent earned a salary of one hun- 
were many. And they proved his dred dollars a month, and had an 
undoing. income of about fifty dollars from 
An instance was when he was al- other sources. He did not believe ia 
lowed to carry a newspaper route for giving children money and _ never 
the agent of a certain publication in gave this child money to spend for 
a small city..They were afraid he any little thing he might crave. Wha‘ 


would acquire the habits of a’spend- 


was the result? It was with consid- 


thrift, and, instead of allowing him erable consternation that the parents 
to spend a few cents each week as cC :‘overed that their son was selling 
he wished, they forced him to bring his own street car tickets which had 
home his earnings and save every been given him to ride to and from 
cent of them, although he often school, a mile distant, and was sell- 


begged for a nickle, or penny to pur- 
chase something which lhe saw other 
children have. His heart often ached. 
he 


It was not long until 


ing them two for five cents, or four 
cents less than they cost in order to 
obtain spending money. He was 


was walking this long distance except in 
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extremely bad weather in order tg 
‘secure the. petty sum necessary tg 
satisfy his childish longings. 

The temptation was removed jp 
this case also, and as a punishment, 
he was. required to walk to school 
all the time for a month. But the 
lesson had been taken wisely by the 
parents and thereafter the boy was 
given ten cents a week for doing 
certain work about the house. 

It is not right for us to develop 
the qualities of theft and untruthful- 
ness in our children whom we expect 
to be the honest, law-abiding citizens 
of the future. How should the problem 
be solved? The solution lies in your 





own hands. Be honest with your 
children. Do not misrepresent things 
to them even in fun. It does not pay 
If it be possible, allow them a small 
sum at certain periods as their own 
If the finances of the family will not 
permit a tiny allowance to the chil. 
drer., allow them to go out and earn 
and spend it honestly. Remi r 
your own childhood longings! 
For the Fisherman 

The United States fish comm's-ion 
gives a pointer at the opening of the 
fishing season which should be 
erally noted and heeded: “When 
removing a fish that is too small te 
keep from the hook, always wet vour 
hands. It wll prevent injury to the 
fish. The dry hand rubs off the 
slime on the body of the fish and 
causes a growth which will kill it in 
a short time.’’ How many anglers 
know the desirability of taking this 
simple precaut'on? Everybody in- 
terested in promoting good fishing 
should be ready to pass this bit of 


knowledge along. 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE 








exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 


with all the distinctive per- 
sonality and charm of in- 
terpretation which make 
them 
over. 
dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear and 


demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $300. 


catalogs and names and addresses of 
Victor dealers nearest you. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 


Victrola 


The instrument for the world’s best music 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the greatest? artists. 
there's just one way to enjoy all the world’s 
best music in your own home—on the Victrola. 
The world’s greatest artists make 


> 


famous the world 


Hearing is believing. Any Victor 


Write to us for the illustrated Victor 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


There is 





no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola XVI, $200 ¥ 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


And 


records 








Mahogany or oak 



























anything ever produced. 
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on a single stove to buy your winter's 
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HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
147 Stew St, Marion, 
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That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 


PATENTS sertscgre tesa ce 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C 








\ : t] 
GOCse feathers, feather for a i a ee 


Ind, made to order, direct from : 
Sanitary Bedding Company, Dept, 716, Charlette,N.C- 








w N TWO LIVES 
Drama of the Passing of the Old and the Coming of the New 
io Rural Life: By Charlies William Burkett. 

Past the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for grang 
formere’ Co schools, agricultural! schools, # 
polleges and r paainaiions in country districts. In 
three acts. Stage and costume adaptable to the simplest 
facilities. Play rich and full of theglory and beauty of 

life. Will afford an entire evening of fun, enter- 
tainment and country home lessons. Full instructions. 
Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for performing play 
at special prices. Send orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
S15 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N.-« 
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A Daughter 


Valencia Talks with Ramon—VIII 


UT, after Mr Gordon read the 
letter? 
“Said duels were not fash- 
ionable among his people any 
more.” 

“He is very sensible, but I’m afraid 
Manuel won’t rest satisfied with that,” 
the girl sighed. 

“I hinted as much, and told him 
to go armed. What do you think the 
madman did then?” 

“I can never guess.” 

Ramon retailed the chicken-shoot- 
ing episode. 


“You were to mention that to 
Manuel, I suppose?’ the girl said 
thoughtfully. 


“So I understood. 
fair warning.” 

“But Manuel won’t be warned.” 

“When he hears of it he’ll be more 
anxious than ever to fight.” 

Valencia nodded. 

“A spur to a willing horse.” 

“If he knew he would be killed, it 
would make no difference to him. He 
is quite fearless.” 

“Quite.” 

“But he is a very good shot, too. 
You do not need to be alarmed for 
him.” 

“Oh, no! Not at all,” the girl 
answered scornfully. “He is only my 
distant cousin, anyhow — and my 
lover.” 

“It is hard, Val. Perhaps I might 
pick a quarrel with this American 
and—” 

She caught him up sharply, 


He was giving 


but he 


forgave it when he saw her white 
misery. 
“Don’t you dare think of it, Ramon 


think nobody in 
business except 
What has he 


Ainsa. One would 
the valley had any 
fighting with this man 
done to you? Or to these others? 
You are very brave, all of you, when 
you know you are a nundred to one. 
[ suppose you, too, will want to shoot 
him from ambush?” 

This bit of feminine injustice hurt 
the young man, but he only said 
quietly : 

“No; I don’t think I would do that.” 

Impulsively she put out her hand. 

“Forgive me, Ramon. I don’t 
mean that, ef course, but I’m nearly 
beside myself. Why must all this 
had will and bloodshed come into our 
happy little valley? If we must have 
trouble, why can’t we let the law 
settle it? I thought you were my 
friends—you and Manuel and my 
people—but between you I am going 
to be made unhappy for life.” 

She broke down suddenly and be- 
ran to sob. 

“Don’t cry, Val 
of course we do. 
it? It will all come right yet. 
cry, nina.” 

“How can it 


We all love you— 
How can we help 
Don't 


come right, with all 


of you working to make _ things 
wrong?” she sobbed. 

“Perhaps the stranger will go 
away.” 

“He won't. He is a man, , and he 
won't let you drive him out.’ 

“We'll find some way, Val, to save 
Manuel for you.” 

“But it isn’t only Manuel. I don’t 


want any of you hurt—you or any- 
body—not even this Mr Gordon. Oh, 
Ramon, help me to stop this wicked 
business.” 

“If you can tell me how.” 

“We must find a way. Do you 
know, my own people are in a dan- 
serous mood? They think this man 
is some kind of a demon. I shall talk 
to them tonight. And you must send 
Manuel to me. Pérhaps he may listen 
to me.’ 

Ainsa agreed, though he felt sure 
that even she could not induce his 
friend to withdraw from a position 
vhich he felt his honor called him to 

iKe, 

Nor did the mistress of the valley 
lind it easy to lead her tenants to her 

ay of thinking. They were respect- 
ful, outwardly acquiescent, but the 
firl saw, with a sinking heart, that 
they remained of their own opinion. 


‘ixteenth Century and the Twenticth 

It was the second day after Pes- 
(ulera’s challenge that his rival was 
called to Santa Fe, the capital of the 
state, to hold a conference with his 
lawyers about the progress of the suit 
of ouster against those living on the 
Moreno grant. Gordon knew how 
acute was the feeling of the residents 
of the valley against him. The Cor- 
betts, whose homestead was not in- 
cluded in either the original Valdes 
or Moreno grant. revorted dailv to 
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him whatever came to their ears. He 
could see that impression was strong 
among the Mexicans that their cham- 
pion, Dona Maria, as they called her, 
would be worsted in the courts if the 
issue ever came to final trial. 

To live under the constant menace 
of an attack from ambush is a strain 
upon the best of nerves. Dick and 
his friend Davis rode out of the 
valley to meet the Santa Fe stage with 
a very sensible relief. For a few 
days, anyhow, they would be back 
where they could see the old stars 
and stripes flutter, where feudal re- 
tainers and sprouts of Spanish 
aristocracy were not lying in wait 
with fiery zeal to destroy the Ameri- 
can interloper. They reached the lit- 
tle city late, but soon after sunup 
Gordon rose, took a bath, dressed, 
and strolled out into the quaint old 
town which lays claim to being the 
earliest permanent European settle- 
ment in the country. It was his first 
visit to the place, and as he pokea 
his nose into out-of-the-way corners 
Dick found every step of his walk 
interesting. 

In the course of the morning Dick, 
together with Davis, called at the of- 
fice of his attorney. Thomas M. Fitt, 
a bustling little man with a rather 
pompous manner, welcomed his client 
effusively. He had been appointed 
local attorney in charge by Gordon’s 
Denver lawyers, and he was. very 
eager to make the most of such ad- 
vertising as his connection with so 
prominent a case would bring. He 
washed the backs of his hands with 
the palms as he bowed his visitors to 
chairs. 

“I may say that the case is pro- 
gressing favorably—very favorably 
indeed, Mr Gordon. The papers have 
been drawn and filed. We await an 
answer from the defendants. I antic- 


ipate that there will be only the 
usual court delays in pressing the 
action.” 


“We'll beat them, I suppose,” Dick 
replied, with a manner almost of in- 
difference. 

“One can never be positive in ad- 
vance, but I’d like to own your claim 
to the estate, Mr Gordon,” laughed 
the lawyer wheezily. 

“Think we'll be able to wolf the 
real owners out of their property all 
right, do you?” 

Fitt’s smile went out like the flame 
of a burnt match. The wrinkles of 
laughter were ironed out of his fat 
cheeks. He stared at his client in 
surprise. It took him a moment to 
voice the dignified protest he felt 
necessary. 

“Our title is good in law, Mr Gor- 
don. I have been over the evidence 
very carefully. The court decisions 
all lean our way. Don Bartolome 
Valdes, the original grantee, failed to 
perfect his right of ownership § in 
many ways. It is very doubtful 
whether he himself had not before his 
death abandoned his claim. His of- 
ficial acts appear to point to that 
conclusion. Our case is a very sub- 
stantial one—very substantial, in- 
deed.” 

“Of course.” Dick picked up a 
pen and began to jab holes aimlessly 
into a perfectly good blotter tacked 
to the table. “Well, let’s hear the 
story—just a sketch of it. Why do 
the rightful heirs lose out and the 
villain gain possession?” 

Mr Fitt smiled blandly. He had 
satisfied himself that his client was 
good pay and he did not intend to 
take offense. “It pleases you to be 
facetious, Mr. Gordon. But we all 
know that what this country needs— 
what such a valley as the Rio Chama 
ought to have—is up-to-date Amert- 
can development. People and condi- 
tions are in a primitive stage. When 
men like you get possession of the 
Moreno and _ “similar tracts New 
Mexico will move forward with giant 
strides to its great destiny. Time 
does not stand still. The day of the 
indolent semifeudal Spanish system of 
occupancy has passed away. New 
Mexico will no longer remain manana 
land. You—and men like you—-of 
broad ideas, progressive, energetic—” 

“Quite a philanthropist, ain’t I?” 
interrupted Gordon, smiling lazily. 
“Well, let’s hear the yarn, Mr Fitt.” 

The attorney gave up his oration 
regretfully. He subsided into a chair 
and resumed the conversational tone. 

“You've got to understand how 
things were here in the old Spanish 
days, gentlemen. Don Bartolome, for 
instance, was not merely a cattleman. 
He was a grandee, a feudal lord, a 





military chief to all his tenants and 
employees. His word was law. The 
power of life and death lay with him.” 

Dick nodded. “Get you.” 

“The old Don was pasturing his 
sheep in the Rio Chama valley and he 
had started a little village there— 
ealled the place Torrevn, I think, 
from a high tower house. he had built 
to overlook the valley so that Indians 
could be seen if they attempted an 
attack. Well, he takes a notion that 
he’d better get legal title to the land 
he was using, though in those days 
he might have had half of New Mexico 
for cattle and sheep as a range. So 
he asks Facundo Megares, governor 
of the royal province, for a grant of 
land. The governor, anxious to 
please him, orders the constitutional 
alealde, a person named Jose Garcia 
de la Mora, to execute the act of 
possession to Valdes of a tract de- 
scribed as follows, to wit—’"’ 

“I’ve heard the description,” cut in 
the young man. “Well, did the Don 
take possession?” 


Resurrecting Old Documents 


“We claim that he never did. He 
visited there, and his shepherds un- 
doubtedly ran sheep on the range 
covered by the grant. But Valdes 
and his family never actually resided 
on the estate. Other points that mili- 
tate against the claim of his de- 
scendants may be noted, First, that 
minor grants of land, taken from 
within the original Valdes’ grant, 
were made by the governor without 
any protest on the part of the Don. 
Second, that Don Bartolome himself, 
subsequently governor and captain- 
general of the province of New 
Mexico, did, in his official capacity as 
president of the council, indorse at 
least two other small grants of land 
cut out from the heart of the Valdes 
This goes to show that he 
did not himself consider that he 
owned the land, or perhaps he felt 
that he forfeited his claim.” 

“Or maybe it just showad that the 
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old gentleman was no hog," suggested 
Gordon. 

“I guess the law will construe it ae 
a waiver of his claim. It doesn’t make 
any allowances for altruism.” 

“I’ve noticed that,” Gordon ad- 
mitted dryly. 

“A new crowd of politicians got in 
after Mexico became independent of 


Spain. The plums had to be handed 
out to the friends of the party in 
power. So Manuel Armijo, the last 


Mexican governor of the province, be- 
ing a favorite of the president of that 
country because he had defeated some 
Texas rangers in a battle, and on that 
account endowed with extraordinary 
powers, carved a fat half million acres 
out of the Valdes grant and made a 
present of it to Jose Moreno for 
‘services to the government of Mexico.’ 
That’s where you come in as heir to 
your grandfather, who purchased for 
a song the claim of Moreno’s son.” 

“My right has been lying dormant 
twenty-five years. Won't that affect 
its legality?” 

“No. If we knock out the Valdes's 
grant all we have to do is to prove 
the legality of the Moreno one. It 
happens we have evidence to show 
that he satisfied all legal requirements 
by living on the land more than four 
years. This gave him patent in per- 
petuity subject to taxes. By the pay- 


ment of these we can claim title.” 
Fitt rubbed his hands and walked 
backward and forward briskly. 


“We've got them sewed up tight, Mr 
Gordon. The supreme court has sus- 
tained our contention in the almost 
parallel Baca case.” 

“Fine,” said Dick moodily. He 
knew it was unreasonable for him to 
be annoyed at his counsel because the 
latter happened to be an alert and 
competent lawyer. But somehow, all 
his sympathies were with Valencia 
Valdes and her dependents. 

“If you'd like to look at the original 
documents in the case, Mr Gordon-—” 

“IT would.” 

“I'll take you up to the statehouse 

[To Page ’7.] 
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Family 


deserve 





ane you provide what they deserve when you give 
them a year—52 splendid, crowded issues — of 


Che YOUTHS} 
COMPANION 


You will have twice the amount of reading given by any monthly 


magazine—and of the highest 


9 Rare Serials 


which would cost more than ten 
dollars in book form at the stores. 


Then the exceptional Editorial Page for 

own-ups, the Family Page, full of home 

fe a Boys’ Page, the Girls’ Page, filled 

teresting t to make, to play, to 

do, the Children’s Page and the tor’s 
Comer, all invaluable to careful families. 
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The MOST and BEST for your money and 52 times a year—not 12. 
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If you subscribe now, cutting out and sending this coupon with $2, you will get 


1. All remaining issues a 4 ted FREE. 


The Companion Home Cal 


The 52 issues for 1916. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE FOR $2.00 00 


Sample Copies Sent Upon Request. 
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quality—the very best for 


250 Short Stories 


Bright and Fascinating. 
Thousands of new suggestions for pleasure 
and profit, Rare Articles, Fresh Humor, 
Witticisms, Games, Sports, Things for Boys 
and Girls to Make, “Companion Receipts.” 
Every family field of activity is covered from 
conduct to cooking. 
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Designs for Lace 


New and dainty patterns for edging household 
linens and handkerchiefs—Doily with bird motifs— 
Flower yoke for nightgown or chemise— Lula M. Harvey 
















15—Seven sps, 15 tr c,1sp,6tre,3 ferred. The edge makes very dainty 
sps, 8 tr c, 1 sp. i and durable trimming for undercloth- 
1 (One sp, 3 tr c) twice, 1 sp, 6 ing and children’s garments, 

tr c, 1 sp, 3trc, 1 sp, 6 tre, 1 sp, 9 tr 








Shell Edging for Handkerchief 








































c, 4 sps, 
17—Two sps, 9 tr c, 3 sps, 3 tre, 3 Make a chain the required length, a 
sps, 15 trc, 1. sp, 3trc, 1 sp. tr c in the 14th st from hook, (ch 5, h 
18—One sp, 9 tr c, 1 sp, 18 tr c, 1 miss 5, tr c in next st); repeat to end. ‘throug 
sp, 21 tr c, 1 sp. 2—A sc in ist sp, ch 3, the. third 
, 19—Five sps, 30 tr c, 2 sps, 3 tr c, 4 trc in the same sp, (ch 2, 5 tr c in ee etki on 
a 2 sps. next sp); repeat to end. 7 
Household Edging  -0—Two sps, 3 tr c, 2 sps, 18 tr c, 3—D c in Ist sp,* ch 5,a2longin 2°**- fl os Oe 
HIS pattern is illustrated at top % Sps next sp, (ch 5, fasten back in the Ist Work off all , ong 
. ; and left of the page. Ch 21—Eight sps, 18 tr c, 3 sps, 3 tr st of 5-ch for picot, a 2 long in same — oh : wey re. 
ec, 2s sp, with first 2 long) 3 times, ch 5, a tW; is 
7, join ae form a ring, ch 22-"( One sp, 3 tr c) twice, 3 sps,15 dc in next sp; 18. from *to end. im “d picot of next 






‘8, 4 tr c, ch ite « oh 8; ‘1 
‘tr c, all in ring, é ‘(ch 8, in'5 ch loop. 
Work a shell as follows: 4 tr c, ch 3, 
1 tre, ch 5, 1 tr, turn) 5 times. Do 
mot turn after last shell *, ch 15, and 


petal. Repeat from 
around outer edge of 
yoke turning all the corners 
like the first one at end. 
In working around top of yoke two 




























work a 4c in the 8-ch loop nearest , 1 e together at tl 
15-ch, ch 3, work 21 tr c in loop, ch 3, tae “(See bg . se 
dc in same loop, ch 4, work a shell in 2—Ch 5, miss 2, a tr c in next st, 






(ch 2, miss 2, tr c in next st), repeat 
around, working 2 tr c with 5-ch be- 
tween in each outside corner, miss 4 
sts between 2 tr c at inner corners. 

38—Ch 1, two 2 longs in the first sp, 
ch 7, miss 2 sps, two 2 longs in next 
sp; repeat from * to end, missing: 4 or 
5 sps at the corners. 

4—-Join thread at end, ch 5, a tre 
in 1st st of 7-ch, * ch 2, Be 2, tr cin 
mext st; repeat from * to. end, 
Fasten off. 

5—Join thread at beginning, ch 5, 
and work in the tr c that comes in 
the center of the 7- -ch sp, a 2 long, * 
(ch 4, ad c in top of 2 long, a 2 long 
in same place with last 2 long) 4 
times, ch 5, miss 2trc, adc in next 
tr c, ch 5, miss 2 tr c, a 2 long in next 
tr cc; repeat from * around top of 
yoke. Work 3 dc in each sp around 
bottom of yoke, which will give a firm 
edge to sew to. The insertion makes 
a beautiful trimming for teacloths, 
centerpieces, towels, scarfs, etc. 


5-ch loop, ch a shell in 5-ch soem, 
ch 4, tr c in 3-ch of scallop, (ch 

miss'1 tr c, try c in néxt tr c) 10 eS 
ac in 8-ch loop of top, single in 3-ch 
oy of scallop, ch 4, a treble in next 






































ch of top. ** Three 2 longs in the 
rst 3-ch space of scallop, leave the 
last loop of each on the hook until all 
dre worked, then draw a loop through 
a the stitches on the hook together, 
eh i. Repeat from * * around scallop. 
Ch 4, a shell in 5-ch space of heading, 
continue working shells until counting 
from last scallop you have four & ch 
loops on the top, and three on the 
bottom of strip. Then repeat from *. 
Heading—D c in 8-ch loop, (ch 8, 
fo in next loop), papeet to end. 2— 
¢ in Ist st, (ch 2, miss 2, tr c in 
Hext st), repeat to end, 
: Lovely Tray Cloth Edging 
: This is the lower illustration at left 
top of the pegs Twist the cord to 
rm a loop, (38-d c in loop, ch 9, miss 
knot of cord, form: another loop), 











eat tie end, 2 2 K . : : ; No more acceptable gift can be 
long in 2d d c, ch 4, long in - n ~ , , given at Christmas than something in 
hi place with last 2 long, a 2 long Bird Motif for Linen Doily Illustrated on This Page crochet, be it ever so simple. 
in «he 5th st of 9-ch, ch 4, a 2 long in Now is the time to start this work if 
me place with last 2 long; repeat tr c, 8 sps. Very pretty for trimming infants’ you have not already begun. There 
from * to end. 23—Seven sps, 12 tr c, 4 sps, 3 tr things, childrengs underwear, etc, is no limit to the variety of gifts that 
> 8—A dc in each st of last row. c, 2 sps, 3 tr c, 1 sp. FI Yok can be planned, and which owe their 
: 4—Tr c in Ist st, (ch 1, miss 1, tr ate oe sps, 3 tr c, 5 sps, 3 tr c, 1 : ower eae beauty to the hand-made lace. 
© in next st); repeat to end. , 6 tr c, 6sps. Mercerized thread No 70, or crochet 
Edge: Dc in first loop,*ch 10 25—Seyen sps, 9 tr c, 5 sps, 3 tr c, cotton No 36. ae F . 
Flowers: Ch 8, join to form a ring, Magnetic Helper 
16 dc in the ring, join first and last CECILIA H. HENDRICKS 
dc; (ch 8, miss 2, dc in each of 2 : cbs area cat Ns 2 
doubles) 4 times, a s ¢c in The handiest place to keep loc 
first loop, ch 8, 11 tr c in same loop, pins is the small center drawer of 
(12 tr in next loop) 3 times. Join to the sewing machine. But it is diffi- 
first 3-ch, Ch 3,* a tr c in the 3d cult to get the pins out once they 
tr c of petal, ch 4, fasten in the top have been put in. I have discovered 
of last tr c (to forma picot,atrcin that a small horseshoe magn t, 
next tr c of petal) 7 times, a tr c be- such as can be bought for two o! 
Boe 2 ; tween petals. Repeat from* around, three cents, is a most useful addition 
— join and fasten off: Make another to one’s sewing equipment. Simply 
: flower in the same way, joining to the keep the magnet in the drawer where 
first one by the 4th picot of last petal yon drop the pins. Then when you 


as follows: Ch 2, hold the back of want pins, lift out the magnet. It 
first flower next you and work a dcin will not only hand out to you what 
the 4th picot of a petal, ch 2, fasten you want, but will hold the pins for 


back in top of last tr c, work remain- , ; iach ‘ 3 

4 I . you while you are working. 

ing 3 picots as usual. Join the flowers When A quit sowing: the seat- 

oe “eee by es tered pins on table and floor require 
order asten in the 4th picot of quite a bit of time to pick up. Let 


petal at end, ch 4, miss a picot,atrc the magnet do the work. It will 
in next picot, ch 9, a 4 long, (thread 4 finish the task in a jiffy. Give the 
times around needle) between petals, magnet a trial as a sewing aid, and 
ch 9, a tr c in the 2d picot of next you will never be without one. 

petal, ch 4, miss a picot, a dc in 
next picot, ch 4, miss ? picot, a tr cin 























: next picot, ch 9, a divided long be- Bowl for Crocheting—When knit- 
$2 in next loop,.fch 18,d cin same 4 spzs, tween flowers thus. Thread three ting or crocheting, use a deep bowl 
ace with last d c) 7 times; repeat 26—Four sps, 3 tr c, 5 sps, 3 tr c, times around needle, draw a loop to hold the ball of thread or wool. 
from to end. 7 i 9 sps: through the first picot of joining The ball never runs away and the 
2—D c in first 10-ch space, * (ch 5, 27—Fifteen sps, 3 tr c, 4 sps. petal, (work off 2 loops) twice, thread work is kept cleaner in this manner. 
dc in next-18-ch loop) 7 times, ch 5, 298—Two sps, 6 tr c, 1 sp, 3 tr c, twice around needle, draw a loop [M. S. G., Vermont. 
d cin 10-ch space, ch 5, d ¢ in next 14 sps. 
10-ch space; repeat from * to end. 29—-Twelve sps, 6trc, 1 sp, 3tre, 1 
D c-in: first loop, * (ch 7, fasten sp, 6 trc, 1 sp. 
back in 5th st from hook to ‘torm a 30—Four sps, 3 tr c, 2 sps, 6 tr ec, 






i) 


picot, ch 2,'d c in next loop) 7 times, SDs, 
ch 3, 3 dc in next loop, ch 3, a d cin 31—Twelve sps, 6 tr c, 2 sps. 










next. loop; repeat from * to end, 32—One sp, 6 tr c, 13 sps. 
No 70 cotton was used in working 83d, 34th and 35th rows 16 sps. 
the lace. Work. a row of double crochet 
Doily with Inserts of Crochet around the ends and top of motif, put- 






Materials: Mercerized cotton No ting 3 4c in each 2-ch sp and 7 dc 
10, a No 12 crochet hook and a piece im _each corner sp. 

fine linen. Draw a thread.around your linen to 

~ Bird motif: Chain 54 stitches, 2 form an oblong 9%x17% inches, Baste 
tr c in the 9th st from hook, (ch 2, your motifs exactly in the center of 
miss 2, tr c in next st) 15 times. sides and ends of oblong. 

= Always chain 5 for the first space in Over and over edge of doubles to the 

ch row, all other spaces are ch 2,.. linen, Cut away the linen from back 

iss 2, tr cin next st, 2d, 3d,' 4th and of motifs, leavi.g 4%. inch, hem to 










Crocheted Yokes not only add 
much to the beauty of a nightgown 












hi rows 16 spaces. back of doubles. or chemise, but are extremel 

be rive | sps, 3 tr c,-1 sp, 3 tr c, 8 sps. Cut away edge of linen about % ; e ° i P y 

Shrage Be tr c in pine Om st from inch of peice he pire Work a practical in that they will outwear 
hook, 10 more sps, 12.tr c, 5 sps. row of double crochet entirely around 

sore sps, tr c, 8 sps, 8 tr c, the doily, putti-¢ 3 dc in each space E \yween one garment. 





2s on edge of motifs. 
 Frwo Sps, 4 tr.c, 1 sp, 8 tr c, 5 Work the little edge thus: Ch 1,a 


ee 
pe! 








_ BPS, 12 tr c, 5 sp tr c in edge of doily, * (ch 2, miss 2, Pi 

10—Five re, a) tr c, 4 sps, 8trc, 1 tr c in next st) twice, ch 8, fasten rs | 

bp, 9 tr’ c, 3 sps. back into the top of 2d tr c, 5d e¢, 4 
- «2 11—Four fee, 12tre,1sp,38tre,2 ch4,5 dc all 5in 8-ch loop,.a single 
; is 6 tr c, crochet in last 2-clr Sp; repeat from * 
2—Six Pha us tr c,1 sp, 18 tr oc, around doily. Put 2 tr c in the same 






st at corners. See illustration. 
pie Five sps, 18 tr c, 1 sp, 6 tr ¢, The doily may be made any desired 
tie size. It faay be finished with a narrow 
ged sp, 4 tr ¢, 8 SPs, 6 tr c 1 hem, the edge worked on a chain of 
e, 6s stitches and sewn to the hem, if pre. 
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_ Quired: “What! have you made a 
_ pie?” 


‘November 13, 1915 


A Daughter of the Dons 


[From Page 25.] 
this afternoon, You can look over 
them at your leisure.” ‘ 

Duvis laughed at his friend as they 
walked back to the hotel. 

“] don’t believe you know yourself 
what you want, You act as if you'd 
rather lose than win the suit.” 

“Sometimes I’m a white man, Steve. 
I don’t want to grab other people's 
property just because someone can dig 
up a piece of paper that says it’s mine. 
We sit back and roast the trusts to 
a fare-you-well for hogging all there 
js in sight. That’s what Pitt and his 
tribe expect me to do.” 

It -was characteristic of Dick Gor- 
don that he established at once a little 
relation of friendliness between him 
and the young woman at the state- 
house who waited upon him with the 
documents in the Valdes grant case. 
She was a tall, slight girl, with amaz- 
ingly vivid eyes set in a face scarcely 
pretty. In her manner to the world at 






large there wi an indifference 
amounting aimost to insolence, She 
had a way of looking at peopie as if 
they were bis of the stage setting 


jnstead of individuals. 

A flare of interest had sparkled in 
her eyes when Gordon's fussy little 
attorney had mentioned the nume of 
his client, but it had been Dick’s 
genial manner of boyish comradeship 
that had really warmed Miss Under- 
wood to him, She did not like mans 
people, but when she guve her heart 
to a friend it was without stipulations 
Dick was a man’s man. Essentially 
he was masculine, virile, dominant. 
But the force of him was usually 
masked either by his gay impudence 
or his sunny friendliness. Women 
were drawn to his flashing smile be- 
cause they sensed the strengtir be- 
hind it. 

Kate Underwood could have given 
a dozen reasons why she liked him 
There were, for instance, the super- 
ficial ones, She liked the way hoe 
tossed back the tawny sun-kissed hair 
from his eyes, the easy pantherish 
stride with which he covered ground 
so lightly, the set of his fine shoulders, 
the peculiar tint of his lean, bronzed 
cheeks. His laugh was joyous as thc 
song of a bird in early spring. It 
made ona want to shout with him. 
Then, too, she tremendously admired 
his efficiency. To look at the hard, 
clear eye, at the clean, well-packcd 
build of the man, told the story. The 
movements of his strong, brown hands 
were sure and economical. They dis- 
sipated no energy. Every detail of 
his personality expressed a mind that 
did its own thinking swiftly and in- 
cisively. 

“it’s curious about these documents 
of the old Valdes and Moreno claims. 
They have lain here in the vaults— 
that is, here and at the old governor's 
palace—for twenty years and more 
untouched. Then all at once twenty 
people get interested in them. Scarce 
a day passes that lawyers are not up 
to look over some of the copies. You 
have certainly stirred things up with 
your suit, Mr Gordon.” 

Dick looked out of the windoy ut 
the white adobe-lined streets re.:rivg 
in a placid coma of sunbeat. 

“Don’t you reckon Santa Fe can 
stand a little stirring up, Miss Under- 
wood ?”’ 

“Goodness, yes. We all get to be 
three hundred years old if we live in 
this atmosphere long enough,” 

The man’s gaze shifted. “You'd 
have to live here a right long time, 
I reckon.” 

A quick slant of her gay eyes re- 
proached him, ‘You don’t have to be 
50 gallant, Mr Gordon. The state 
pays me fifteen hundred dollars a 
year to wait on you, anyhow.” 

“You don’t say. As much as that? 
My, we're liable to go bankrupt in 
New Mexico, ain’t we? And, if you 
want to know, I don’t say nice things 
to you because I have to, but because 
1 want to.’’ 

She laughed with a pretense. at in- 
credulity, “In another day or two 
I'll find out just what special favor 
l'm able to do Mr Gordon. The regu- 
lar thing is to bring flowers or candy, 
you know. Generally they say, too, 
that there never has been a clerk 
holding this job as fit for it as I am.” 

“You’re some-clerk, all right. Say, 
where can I find the origina! of this 
Agua Caliente grant, Miss Kate?” 

[To Be Continued.] 





Where Slang Was Unfortunate 

The bride was overwhelmingly 
pleased with the progress she was 
making in cooking, and hubby was 
always so encouraging and so kind 
in making excuses if by any chance 
She did make a little mistake when 
guests were present, This same opin- 
ion of her forbearing husband might 
have-continued indefinitely had she 
Not inadvertently made use of a bit 
of slang. 

Noticing that. Harry. was a trifle 
downeast when the dinner was about 
haif -over’ she exclaimed gayly: 
“Cheer up, Harry, the worst is yet to 
come.” 

Her husband glanced up quickly, 
and with a despairing glance in- 








Wanted: Honest, Energetic Men 


in every county to sell our big line of goods direct to Will you give on 
A , 


farmers. Experience not secessary. We fully instruct 
you. Farmers, laborers, mechanics, or any men 
willing to work can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year MERRY 
} handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. 

K e furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to XMAS 
J ' N ; carry the goods. Be your own boss in a pleasant, 
‘ / permanent and profitable business. Write at once for 
= occupation 


: | Tull particulars, giving age and tion. 
Yes, you may keep SS THE DUOFORM CO., Dept.5, NORTH JAVA, N. ¥. DINNER? 
this new ison — and We are but your 


our choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
ay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. = ere 
t host. 


Free Trial 7 {ee pew £4 Foros Po 300,000 poor peo- 


buy. Have all the newest entertainm: \. your 
frienda, We will send it to you without & penny down. ple cheered jast 
Xmas in the 


Vor Cur Now Rilccn Book Send your 
bonographs. No obliga U. 8. by The 
Salvation 


Army. 
Help us in this 

















way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 


CATALOG FREE) “si 











Send bss om now and elabc illustrated combs. 128 $2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 

pages, inches, ap A . 

ward of 500 practical modera books covering every phase | S¢Md Donations to Com. Miss Booth 
of agriculture. This will be mailed on application. 118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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OU need this new National Year Book, 

Almanac and Encyclopedia for 1916 

—your family needs it—everybody ought 
to have it—order your copy soday. 


Complete! Correct! Concise ! 


Made in It’s chock full of interesting facts and 
U. 5. A. useful information. 


“The Best Book of the kind for the home ever published’ 


—— 


A History of the World’s Happenings During 1915 


An elaborate description of the good things to be found within its covers is not possible in this 
space, but here is a brief digest which will give an idea of the wide range of subjects treated: 














Important Events of 1915, including an account of the great world 
war, with chronology, correspondence with Germany and other 
matters of interest. 

Almanac Matter, showing calendars, astronomical calculations, legal 
holidays, ready reference calendar for 200 years, etc. 

Artictes and Statistics on Such Timely Subjects as the Commission 
cu Industrial Relations, the League for National Defense, the 
Hague Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Boy Scouts of America, 
Camp Fire Girls, Reclamation Service, etc. 

Federal Laws in which all are vitally interested, such as Pure Food, 
Interstate Commerce, Income Tax, Tariff, Bankruptcy, Banking 
and Currency, Copyright Laws, etc. 

State Laws, such as Woman Suffrage, Marriage and Divorce, Eight- 

our Day, etc. 

Sporting Records, giving records in aviation, automobile speed rec- 
ords, baseball, horse racing, Olympic games, etc. 

Information and Statistics on Agricultural, Manufacturing and Min- 
ing Industries, Political Parties and many other vital things. 

Descriptive Articles of each state in the Union, treating of physical 
features, industries, government, ete., climate and history. 





This new book is the biggest we have ever offered our readers. 
There are 416 pages, thousands of different subjects are covered and 
everything right up to the minute—it answers every question. 


Will be ready for vg ta January 1st—the 
supply is limited, so book your order now. 








National Year Book and Encyclopedia will 
be mailed all charges prepaid. 


Clip the coupon in the corner—fill out with 
Cc your name and address and mail with 35 cts 
to the office below and one copy of the 1916 


Our subscribers and readers can get it FREE 


By sending in the coupon in the corner with $1.00 for 
a year’s subscription to American Agriculturist and—3 
two-cent stainps for postage on the book ($1.06 in all) 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, “i.cc" New York, N.Y. 
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An Accounting 
tothe - 


American People 


HIS MONTH marks the fiscal close of the most phen- 
omenal year The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has ever known. 


Goodyear tire sales were far, far greater than in -any pre- 
vious year. 


They were far greater than the sales of any other tire in 
the world. Other Goodyear products registered an equally 
enormous gain. 


It seems to us a fitting time to render an aecounting to the 
American people, to whom we are indebted for this un- 
precedented prosperity. 


And it also seems to us a propitious time to acknowledge an- 
other debt to one of the world’s great industrial geniuses, who 
spent almost his last days in a debtor's prison. 


What this business is, in its first and last essence, it owes to 
Charles Goodyear. 


lt was not founded by the man whose honored name it bears. 


But it has brought to that name, at last, the world-wide eminence 
which was denied him during his life. 


His indomitable spirit has been a never-failing source of in- 
spiration — in every branch of ‘its thousandfold activities 
“his soul goes marching on.” 


Charles Goodyear was a man with a fixed idea — pre-destined, 
almost by reason of that fact, to disappointment, disaster 
and seeming disgrace. 

His fixed idea was the vulcanization of rubber—and on this 


bed-rock idea there rests today that mighty industrial structure, 
the rubber business of the world. 
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In the remotest corners-of the globe, wherever civilization pierces 
its way into the wilderness; in the jungles, and on the planta- 
tions, where millions of black men toil to satisfy the world’s 
supply —Goodyear means rubber and rubber means Goodyear. 


By right of inheritance, by right of adoption, by right of devotion 
to his high ideals, not merely the tire supremacy of the world, 
but the rubber supremacy of the world belongs to the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 


And so this business which perpetuates his name is also 
animated by a fixed idea. 


And that fixed idea is that The Goodyear Tire’ & Rubber Com- 
pany is bound to win the world-wide rubber supremacy if it 
simply upholds and maintains the goodness of Goodyear. 

We believe firmly in the ultimate triumph of manufactured 
goodness. 


We believe that the American people are everlastingly on the 
alert to find that which is worthy. 


We believe they have awarded first prize to Goodyear because 
they believe in Goodyear. 
We are convinced that no one can take that place away from 


us as long as we are true to them, and true to ourselves. 


And because we prize this good will as the most precious asset 
of this business, nothing unworthy shall go out into the world 
under the brand of Goodyear. 


The spirit of Charles Goodyear stands guard over, every opera- 
tion and every department in these great factories. 


It says to every man on the Goodyear payroll, from the highest 
to the lowest: “Protect my good name.” 


Wherever, and whenever, man, woman, or child, thinks of aught 
that is made of rubber — we want their second thoughts to 
be of Goodyear. 


And to the end, we repeat — nothing unworthy shall ever go 
out of these great factories under the brand of Goodyear. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


AKRON, CHIO 
F. A. Seiberling, President 


¥ 


Leading Goodyear Akron Products 


Fabric and Cord Automobile Tires 
Laminated Tubes for Automobile 


Tires 
Automobile Tire Accessories 
Repair Materials 
Automobile Rims 
Pneumatic Tires for Trucks 
Solid Motor Truck Tires 
Tires for Fire Apparatus 
Carriage Tires 
Motorcycle and Cycle Car Tires 
Motorcycle Tubes 
Bicycle Tires and Tubes 
Aeroplane Tires, Springs and Fabric 
Military and Other Balloons 


Rubber Soles for Shoes 

Wingfoot Heels for Shoes 

Lawn Hose 

Radiator Hose 

Kantkink Garage Hose 

Steam Hose 

Suction and Miscellaneous 
Hose 

Goodyearite Packing 

Conveyor Belts 

Transmission Belts 

Rubber Bands 

Molded Goeds 

Offset Blankets 

Rubber Specialties 
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